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INTRODUCTION 


Ge PHRASE “ANGLICAN COMMUNION” IS COMING TO 
mean something vastly more to the American Episcopal 
Church than ever before. The Church of England has been 
obliged recently to ask for assistance in its world-wide enter- 
prise from the American Church; and the assistance, gladly 
given, has awakened interest in a magnificent enterprise, the 
magnitude of which we had scarcely suspected. 

More than three hundred dioceses, from Alaska and the 
Yukon in the frozen Northland to Tasmania off the south east 
tip of Australia; from ancient Canterbury to Korea, the ‘Land 
of Morning Calm’, this vast aggregate of churches, catholic in 
faith and in world-wide witness, stems through the English 
and British churches, from the original church founded in 
Jerusalem by Our Lord. 

Under widely differing conditions of climate, culture and 
racial development, the Bishops, Priests and Deacons, and 
the Book of Common Prayer have established themselves in 
native churches, some of which are self-governing while others 
are in varying stages of that process. 

Since the publication of Bishop Alfred Barry’s book, 
The Ecclesiastical Expansion of England, in 1895 the story 
of the four hundred years of expansion of Anglicanism has 
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not been told in a single volume. It is hoped that these pages 
will give some slight additional knowledge to the average 
layman’s concept of the Anglican Church. 

My thanks are due to the Reverend T. O. Wedel, Ph. D. 
for reading the manuscript, and for making a number of 
suggestions which have been incorporated in the book. 


John Higgins 


Gethsemane Church, 
Minneapolis, 1942 
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The Church in the British Isles 


Dioceses Members 
ENGLAND 
Piwo Provinces) online? sevneerarenne 43 25,800,000 
BOIT EN NI e  re e e ee s t  ea 7 164,000 
EAN ceases is a Seek Na De 13 164,000 
Ps Sate ee tae cece ert pak eee ee Tate 6 750,000 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Os CHURCHES OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION OWE THEIR 

particular expression of Christianity to the historic church in 
Britain and England, to which land the Christian faith came 
some time in the second century. The new religion spread 
rapidly from its center at Jerusalem, and the persecutions to 
which it was subjected had not only the effect of making it 
stronger but also of dispersing it more rapidly. Britain had 
been conquered by the Romans in 44 a.p. and Roman rule 
meant that the trade routes were kept open. Perhaps traders 
from Gaul or merchants from the Mediterranean first told the 
story of the Cross to the uncouth Britons. 


There is an ancient legend that Joseph of Arimathea came 
to Glastonbury in England. While this may not be true yet 
legends usually have an historic background. In this case 
the legend points to the fact that the Christian faith entered 
Britain quite early. 

One or two facts stand out with regard to this infant 
church in ancient Britain: the story of the first recorded 
Christian martyr, one Alban, who perished towards the end 
of the third century; and that the British church sent three of 
its bishops to the important Council of Arles in France in the 
year 3144.p. The presence of three bishops in Britain would 
seem to indicate that the church was organized to some extent 
and that the bishops were missionaries; and since they trav- 
elled to Arles there is no reason to suppose that they did not 
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travel also in Britain. But about the year 450 a.p. the with- 
drawal of the Roman legions brought a series of invasions by 
Jutes, Angles and Saxons which threw the whole of Britain 
into confusion. The Britons resisted the invaders stubbornly 
but they were thrust back slowly to the west and north, and 
the British church went with their defeated people. It was 
not until the end of the sixth century that anything like order 
appears, and then the work of evangelization had to be done 
all over again since the victorious Saxons were nature-wor- 
shipers. It was the Celts from Ireland and from what is 


now Scotland who brought about the conversion of the Eng- 
lish. St. Columba, a young Irishman who had crossed to 


Scotland in 563 A.p. started a small missionary center on the 
Isle of Iona. This group increased until it numbered one 
hundred and fifty, and these formed the spearhead of a mis- 
sionary advance on southern Scotland and northern England. 
Somewhat later, in the year 635 another Celt named Aidan 
established a monastery at Holy Isle, or Lindisfarne, just off 
the Northumberland coast of England, and from that as a 
center the monks journeyed as far as the south coast preach- 
ing the gospel. Between the times of Columba’s and Aidan’s 
activities in the north and northwest, a representative of the 
Church of Rome landed on the southeast coast in 597. 

Pope Gregory I, who had sponsored this latter mission 
was inaugurating a new papal policy and one which had far- 
reaching success. This was the first time that a pope had sent 
out a band of missionaries to convert a supposedly or an 
actually pagan people. Augustine, at the head of the mission, 
found the wife of King Ethelbert a Christian, and Ethel- 


bert himself was soon baptized. Augustine was consecrated 
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the first Archbishop of England late in 597 by Virgilius of 
Arles, and he settled at Canterbury, where the old church of 
St. Martin had been in existence for many years. 

The bishops of the ancient British church strongly and 
rightly resented the attitude of Augustine and his domineering 
manner towards them. They had heard nothing of either 
Rome or the Pope and rightly felt they owed allegiance to 
neither. There had existed in Britain a non-papal church 
since the second century and the representatives of this church 
regarded Augustine as an intruder. But as the years went on 
friction between the British and Roman churchmen died down 
while the better organizational ability of the Roman Catholics 
caused the latter to predominate and finally to absorb the 
original churches. Thus there was a unified church in Eng- 
land long before there was a unified State, for by 673 all the 
English bishops had recognized the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as their spiritual leader. Theodore of Tarsus, who succeeded 
Augustine in 668 was well worthy of their action for by his 
great administrative ability he did much to weld the Church 
into a unit. By 664 Wessex was under a bishop ordained in 
Gaul but in Communion with the British bishops; Sussex was 
still heathen; Kent and East Anglia only, were in communion 
with Rome and Canterbury. The great work of evangeliza- 
tion was done then by the Irish bishops and not by the Roman. 
The eighth century was a time of great advance in Christian 
civilization, the great name of the century in Britain being 
that of the Venerable Bede who wrote the early history of the 
Church in England. 

The coming of the Northmen (793-871) smashed Eng- 
land’s church and civilization until King Alfred’s resistance 
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and the Vikings’ desire to settle in the land once more brought 
comparative peace. 

The last great invasion of England under William of Nor- 
mandy in 1066 brought a vast change in the lives and cus- 
toms of the English people. The Norman conquerors linked 
up England more closely with the Continent, trade was in- 
creased, and foreign clergy and bishops took over many of 
the cathedral centers of England. Lanfranc of Bec is a not- 
able example. Pope Gregory VII demanded of William that 
he do fealty to him and receive the crown of England as from 
his hands; but this William stoutly refused to do, for, as he 
said, he found no precedent for such a practice in the history 
of the previous kings of England and Britain. 

From the time of Gregory I (590-604) onwards the power 
of the Papacy increased rapidly, although at the Church’s be- 
ginnings the Bishop of Rome was of no more importance than 
was the bishop of any other great city; for example, the bish- 
oprics of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Alexandria, and Con- 
stantinople were all ancient and famous. But the position of 
the bishops of Rome increased in power for two main rea- 
sons: first, Rome was the only apostolic see that survived the 
Moslem invasions; and second, its peculiar and central posi- 
tion in Europe became a strategic center of operations for the 
conversion of the Gauls and Germans. It is true also that no 
other line of bishops adopted such a constructive and consis- 
tent policy as did those of Rome. But the tendency of every 
government is to increase in power and prestige and the 
papacy was no exception to the rule; and in a world of small 
kingdoms and petty strife the insistent and oft-repeated claims 
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of Rome’s bishops to be themselves the source of all spiritual 
authority, prevailed. 

A series of forgeries, known as the Forged Decretals were 
used in the ninth century and onwards to advance the papal 
claim of supreme authority, and while the popes had nothing 
to do with their origin, they certainly used the forgeries to 
further their power. The Decretals consisted of a series of 
purported decisions of Popes and Councils from the second 
century, part being genuine and part forged. It was not 
until the time of the Reformation that they were proved to be 
forgeries, but we may be permitted to wonder how a series of 
infallible popes could have been so deceived. Not even 
Roman Catholic historians now deny the falseness of the 
Decretals, or that the popes mistakenly believed them to be 
genuine. 

The story of the English Church between 1100 and 1500 
is one of slowly increasing resistance to the centralizing pol- 
icy and taxation emanating from Rome. This policy reached 
its height with Innocent HII (1198-1216). The year before 
Innocent died the barons had wrung from King John the 
famous Magna Carta which guaranteed the liberties of the 
Church of England. During this time the Church of England 
was a part of the undivided Western Church as it had been 
from 673, but succeeding centuries witnessed severe blows to 
the prestige of the papacy, culminating in the Great Schism 
in the fourteenth century, when at one time there were three 
popes. The worldliness of the Renaissance papal court, the 
shrewd political bargainings indulged in by the Vatican, and 
the failure of the Conciliar Movement had much to do with 
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the coming Reformation. The Conciliar Movement was an 
unsuccessful attempt in the late fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies by the constitutional forces of the Church, to have 
general councils declared supreme over the pope. When 
Pius II condemned councils in his bull Execrabilis (1458) a 
reformation was inevitable. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries saw a strong development of nationalism, and Eng- 
land, off from the center of Europe developed early along 
this line. Since 597 England had protested the growing 
papal power and the excessive claims of the Vatican and the 
muttered objections of the British bishops grew in volume 
across the centuries until by the sixteenth century kings, par- 
liaments and clerics had expressed clearly their antagonism 
to the papacy’s invasion of the Church of England. 

We cannot be concerned here with the general progress of 
the Reformation in other countries, but it is sufficient to note 
that ecclesiastically, it took the form of a widespread revolt 
against the papal system, and that it embraced Switzerland, 
Hungary, France, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Each country was 
affected to a different extent; some, like Switzerland going 
far over to the left in reaction, and some, like Spain, being 
affected but little. The English Reformation stands in a 
peculiar position for it had no great leader like Luther or 
Calvin or Zwingli and the occasion, but not the cause, of the 
reformation in England was Henry the Eighth’s desire to 
have his marriage to Catherine of Aragon annulled. Inci- 
dentally Henry had every reason to believe that the annul- 
ment would be granted, for the Pope was willing to negotiate 
and did not take a definite stand on the matter for a long 
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time. The Papacy had granted several annulments to royal 
persons shortly before this time, but in 1527 Charles V 
marched into Italy and made Clement VII prisoner in the 
Castle of St. Angelo; and Catherine of Aragon was the aunt 
of Charles V who was the Holy Roman Emperor. It is thus 
not difficult to see why Henry could not obtain the annul- 
ment! The real cause of the English Reformation was the 
explosion of an anti-papal sentiment which had been growing 
in England over the centuries and the Reformation would 
have occurred in England had Henry never lived. 


What happened at the English reformation? First, the 
whole theory of the Papacy was rejected as being false in 
fact, and utterly foreign to the early church. Subsequent 
scholarship has demonstrated adequately that the English 
reformers were right in this regard. Second, the reformers 
insisted that a church could be truly Catholic without being 
papal. They showed that the church had existed in Britain 
for more than four hundred years before Augustine had 
landed in Kent, and that it had been no less orthodox for 
being outside the papal government. Another four hundred 
years of Anglican history since the Reformation adds even 
more weight to the claim. | 

The services of the church were ordered translated into 
the common tongue, English, and most of this great work was 
done by Thomas Cranmer the then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who wrote the English Litany in 1544, and made the transla- 
tion of the first Prayer Book in 1549. The Book of Common 
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Prayer remains one of the two masterpieces of English Chris- 
tian literature, and its influence on the English-speaking world 
has been incalculable. 

There were excesses in England as an inevitable accom- 
paniment of the upheaval of the Reformation. Monasteries 
were pillaged, and their lands given to the henchmen of the 
King. The latter had himself proclaimed Supreme Head of 
the Church of England, under Christ, and many of the higher 
clergy became creatures of the royal will. These excesses 
need not be denied, but excesses usually have some provoca- 
tion. The papacy, by its conduct, had forfeited the right to 
govern the western church by the sixteenth century, and the 
reformation was the only answer after the popes had beaten 
down all previous attempts to govern the church through 
Councils as the ancient church had done. The Church of 
England was making no new departure when it asserted that 
a national church could be Catholic without being papal. The 
early Church was not papal, but it was Catholic, and the 
Eastern Church demonstrated this same principle when it 
broke away from Western Christendom. 

Although Henry’s claim to be Supreme Head of the 
Church in England seems fantastic, it must be remembered 
that the Papacy did not merely claim spiritual jurisdiction in 
England; it also claimed to own all of the Church property in 
the land, a considerable area of England, as well as holding 
the right to all ecclesiastical appointments. Moreover, the 
general sentiment of the English people, clergy and laity, 
must have been behind Henry’s legislation, else he could 
never have accomplished his purpose of freeing England from 
the Papal power. 
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Henry was succeeded by his only son, the weakly boy 
Edward VI, who ruled through a regency. Then came Mary,. 
daughter of Catherine of Aragon, fanatically and with reason 
a pro-Roman, who brought the Church of England back to the 
see of Peter. She reigned for five short years and the violent 
persecution she instituted against all reformers earned her 
the title of Bloody Mary—a title not altogether unmerited! 
Archbishop Cranmer was one of the illustrious men put to 
death in her reign, but he died as a champion of the reformed 
faith. As one Roman Catholic onlooker said: “If this man 
had died for the faith, I could have matched his death with 
any one of the martyrs.” Then came Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, shrewd and crafty, else she had 
not escaped an early and violent death. Inordinately vain 
and flirtatious, but with a mind as subtle as Erasmus and 
with the administrative shrewdness of a Disraeli, Elizabeth 
was more than a match for the diplomats of her era; and she 
surrounded herself with able men. She it was who brought 
peace to the harrowed church and with the publication of the 
revised Prayer Book of 1559 the religious question began 
to be more settled. Certainly Elizabeth showed little mercy 
towards Roman Catholics, but her stern measures had a strong 
political background. Every religious persecution during her 
reign coincides with or closely follows after a serious political 
crisis when popish plots endangered both the life of the queen 
and the safety of the realm. Before Philip II’s ill-fated 
Armada sailed to its doom with the blessing of the Pope upon 
the King of Spain’s determination to bring England back into 
the Roman Catholic church by force of arms, Elizabeth had 


finally consented to the execution of Mary Queen of Scots in 
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1587, because Mary was deeply involved in plots against 
Elizabeth’s life. Mary was by no means the saintly and 
wrongfully-persecuted woman often depicted on stage and 
screen, and certainly she would have had no scruples in 
executing Elizabeth had the positions been reversed. The 
Queen of England had one single purpose throughout her 
reign,—to unite England; and she pursued that policy with 
a singleness of heart like that of Richelieu for France in a 
later day. 

That no new church was founded during the English 
reformation is well illustrated in the life and episcopate of 
Bishop Kitchen of Llandaff, who was bishop from 1543 to 
1563, holding his high office during the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and the first five years of Elizabeth. At 
the reformation the church of England returned to its national 
character, and if the church as we know it today was in part 
a product of the sixteenth century, yet it clearly was not born 
in that century as were most of the other reformed churches. 
The attitude of the papacy was interesting in regard to the 
church of England, for if the reformation in England began 
with the submission of the clergy in 1534, no fewer than 
seven “infallible” popes occupied the chair of St. Peter from 
that time until the day in 1570 when Pope Pius V issued his 
bull, Regnans in excelsis which excommunicated Queen 
Elizabeth and the church of England. 

It is strange that during these thirty-six years, Rome 
allowed the bishops and clergy of the Church of England to 
baptize, confess, marry and bury without taking any official 
action! The bull declared Elizabeth illegitimate and 
heretical, and it released her subjects from all allegiance to 
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her. It was a political as well as a religious weapon. 

On Elizabeth’s death in 1603 James VI of Scotland 
became James I of England, and it was during his reign that 
the translation of the Bible which bears his name was com- 
pleted. The Prayer Book, Shakespeare and the King James’ 
version remain the greatest literary monuments in the English 
language. 

But the effects of the reformation were not yet over, for 
two groups arose, the Puritans, who wished to remain in the 
church but who wished to purge it of all sacramental teachings 
and the Prayer Book; and the Separatists who left the church 
entirely. Charles I’s appointment of William Laud as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury infuriated the Puritans, for Laud was a 
believer in law and order. Twice he was offered a Cardinal’s 
hat by Rome, on condition that he give way a little in matters 
of faith; a curious offer to come some sixty years after the 
Church of England had been declared heretical! Puritanism 
aimed at the dissolution of the monarchy and of the church, 
and in these two objects it met with temporary success. The 
English and Scotch Puritans and Calvinists got sweet revenge 
on Laud for his attempts to force them into conformity. 
Laud lost his head in 1645, and his master Charles I followed 
him to the block.four years later. But the Commonwealth 
under Oliver Cromwell ended with the Restoration in 1660 
under Charles II, and the Church of England came into its 
own again. Bishops and clergy were recalled, the Prayer 
Book was re-introduced, and for the rest of the 17th century 
the Church entered upon a great period of growth. Evidently 
the English people wanted neither a return to Rome nor a 
lapse into Puritanism, but a reformed, a purer and a non- 
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papal Catholicism. A final effort of James I in 1685 to make 
the English Church submit to the Pope forced the king to flee 
the country. Great scholars like the renowned Hooker did 
much to strengthen the Anglican claims, and his Ecclesias- 
tical Polity evoked words of commendation from the papacy 
itself; while the religious unity in England at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century was so great that probably not more 
than five percent of the population was outside the Anglican 
church. 

But the absence of opposition always exacts its toll on 
Church as well as State for the seventeenth century was suc- 
ceeded by a period of stagnation and scepticism. Many con- 
gregations were sadly neglected by their fox-hunting clergy 
and the level of religion during the eighteenth century was 
distinctly low. Not that there were no bright spots, for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(S.P.G.) was founded in 1701 by the great Doctor Thomas 
Bray, and the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge (S.P.C.K.) had been created two years before. But one 
hundred and fifty years had elapsed before the missionary 
conscience of the reformed Church of England awakened, 
which compares ill with the vigorous measures adopted by 
the Roman Catholics for the reclaiming of Christendom within 
a few decades after the Protestant revolt. 

The beginnings of Empire, starting with the voyages of 
men like Cabot, Frobisher, Raleigh, Drake, and Hawkins, 
carried important implications for the Church of England, 
for chaplains sailed on these boats with the adventurers, and 
as far back as 1579 Sir Francis Drake’s chaplain held divine 
service on the shore of California near San Francisco, when 
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Drake claimed, what he called Nova Albion, for England. 
Also in 1607 Chaplain Hunt celebrated Holy Communion for 
the first time on the eastern seaboard at Jamestown, and 
although the story of the Church in colonial America belongs 
to another chapter it is interesting to note here that these 
voyages presaged the first faint beginnings of the growth of 
Anglicanism outside the shores of England; while the War of 
the Revolution in 1776 very definitely brought the Anglican 
Communion to birth. The thirteen colonies were lost in 
1783 and by that fact the Anglican Church ceased to exist in 
Britain alone and began a worldwide expansion. By 1787 
three bishops had been consecrated for the new Democracy, 
and in the same year Nova Scotia received its first bishop. 
By the year 1800 the Anglican system was established in 
Canada and the United States, while the establishment by 
the Reverend John Venn of the Church Missionary Society 
in 1799 for work in Africa and the East was another great 
forward step in the Church’s sense of responsibility for the 
subjects of the growing Empire. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century also saw the | 
beginnings of a great evangelical movement within the Church 
of England as an answer to the prevailing laxity and coldness 
of the Church’s life when John Wesley began the Society of 
Methodists, with the impact of his vigorous and saintly life. 
A priest of the Church of England, as was also his brother 
Charles, John Wesley never wished to see the new society 
form a separate group, but events proved too strong for his 
wishes and the various Methodist churches witness today to 
the last great secession from the English Church. 

The rapid industrialization of England during the nine- 
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teenth century brought large numbers of hitherto rural people 
into great and congested areas and caught the Church almost 
totally unprepared. Hundreds of thousands lived and died 
slaves to the machines that they tended eighteen hours a day. 
But the voices of men like Shaftesbury and Charles Kingsley 
and a thousand lesser men slowly awoke England and her 
Church to the evils of the times. The novels of Dickens, 
although perhaps not inspired from any genuine humanitar- 
ianism on the part of their author, yet had a tremendous 
effect on public opinion, and the great series of reforms in 
government begun in 1832 were in large measure inspired by 
churchmen. The influence of William Wilberforce in the 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies is adequate proof 
of what one man can do if he be inspired by a great cause. 
Among the notable movements within the Church in the 
nineteenth century is the Catholic Revival. Its beginning is 
usually set at the year 1833 when the Rev. John Keble 
preached a sermon on National Apostasy before a few Assize 
judges at St. Mary’s Oxford. Under the leadership of Keble, 
Pusey and Newman, all Anglican priests, the movement took 
_ shape. The general thesis of the Oxford reformers was this: 
That the Anglican Church was Catholic although it might not 
know it; and that there was nothing in its formularies or 
faith which was at essential variance with the Catholic Church 
of the ages. The movement provoked bitter opposition from 
bishops, clergy, and laity while the government saw to it 
that few “High Churchmen”’ received promotion. Newman, 
Keble, and Pusey issued a series of Tracts for the Times 
elaborating on the faith of the Church, but so great was the 
storm they aroused that finally Newman left his own church 
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and made his submission to Rome. Many other outstanding 
men among the new reformers were driven to the same step 
by the violence of the opposition and thus were lost to the 
church; but others, like Pusey and Keble, stayed within the 
fold. Faithful priests went into the slums of the great cities, 
where they restored sacramental life and practice, and 
helped to make the Church of England once more a force for 
social righteousness. Father Dolling of Portsmouth, Father 
Tooth of London Docks, and Father Staunton of Holborn set 
a standard never yet surpassed of faithful shepherding among 
the poor, and the effect of the Oxford Movement made itself 
felt throughout the world by its emphases that the Church is 
the Body of Christ and that the Sacramental life is essential 
to Christian growth. 

The rapid expansion of the Empire brought a corre- 
sponding though slower growth of new dioceses. In 1840 
there were but ten Anglican dioceses outside of the British 
Isles, but twenty-one years later the number had increased 
to forty-one. Bishop Barry recalls an epochal day in 1847, 
when four colonial bishops were consecrated at a great service 
in Westminister Abbey; one was for Capetown and the other 
three were for Australia. These new ventures were financed 
largely through the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, begun in 1841, 
to which several references will be made later. From 1841 
to 1900 this fund received almost one million pounds and 
was instrumental in providing for sixty-seven new bishoprics 
in the Colonies. A suggestion made by the Canadian 
Church resulted in the calling of the first Lambeth Confer- 
ence in 1867, by the then Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Longley. The bishops of every Anglican diocese were invited 
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to the London residence of the Archbishop, Lambeth Palace, 
to confer and take counsel for the welfare of the Communion 
throughout the world. It was to be a council, but without 
legislative power. It might make strong and definite state- 
ments but it had no authority to force its decisions on the 
various branches of the Church. 

In spite of considerable episcopal dubiousness, no less 
than seventy-six bishops gathered at Lambeth on September 
24, 1867, and since that time six other gatherings have been 
held; at the last in 1930, three hundred and seven bishops 
were in attendance. Today there are some three hundred and 
fourteen Anglican dioceses composed of: The Church in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States; the Churches in Canada; the 
West Indies; India Burma and Ceylon; South Africa; 
Australia and Tasmania; New Zealand; China; Japan; East 
Africa; West Africa and the Islands of the Seas. 

Since the first world war the Church has suffered from an 
understandable shortage of capable men for the ministry, but 
she has nevertheless produced some great and notable leaders, 
and statesmen like Randall Davidson, the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
William Temple. Among the renowned thinkers and 
scholars of recent years are the late bishops Lightfoot and 
Gore; the former Dean of St. Paul’s, William Ralph Inge, and 
the present Dean W. R. Matthews; Archbishop Temple, A. E. 
J. Rawlinson, Canon Raven, W. G. Peck, C. E. Reckitt, and a 
host of others. Particularly the Church of England has made 
superb contributions to New Testament exegesis and criticism. 

The relation between Church and State needs explanation 
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for there is still much misunderstanding on this score. When 
England broke with Rome, Henry VIII had himself declared, 
“the only Supreme Head in earth of the Church of England, 
called Ecclesia Anglicana.” The two succeeding sovereigns 
bore the same title, but Elizabeth altered it to “Supreme 
Governor.” The sovereign had the right to nominate clergy 
for the episcopate, a very grave responsibility which caused 
great trouble when kings were Roman Catholics as were 
Charles II and James II. But after 1688 Parliament decreed 
that no Roman Catholic could succeed to the throne, and by 
an Act of Settlement in 1701 all future sovereigns were 
required to conform to the doctrine, discipline and worship 
of the Church of England. Gradually the theory evolved 
that the “King in Parliament” represented the supreme 
authority in the Realm, and the Cabinet appointed the bishops 
as a rule. Although it may seem strange that a Prime 
Minister, with the consent of the King, should have power to 
appoint the higher clergy, the caliber of the Church of . 
England bishops indicates that the system works quite well 
on the average. 

The clergy of English parishes are not elected in the same 
way as in America. Some thirteen Societies have the right to 
present livings in about six hundred parishes; individuals 
hold some sixty-four hundred livings, and the Crown has nine 
hundred. Then the Archbishops and Bishops, the Cathedral 
chapters, Incumbents of Mother Parishes, and the University 
and College patronages together total fifty-eight hundred and 
seventy-five. Roughly half of the livings in England are at 
present in private hands. 

The Convocations or governing bodies of the archdioceses 
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of Canterbury and York were finally suppressed in the reign 
of George I (1717) and they were not revived until 1852. 
Today they each consist of two Houses, Upper and Lower, 
the Upper House being composed of the diocesans within 
the archdiocese presided over by their archbishop. The 
Lower House is made up of deans of cathedrals and collegiate 
churches, two archdeacons from each diocese, and at least 
two elected clergy from each archdeaconry. This Lower 
House numbers some three hundred and forty-two clergy of 
whom two hundred and eleven are elected by their fellow 
clergy. 

After the first World War the need was felt for a further 
extension of the democratic principle within the church, and 
by means of the Enabling Act of 1919, the Powers Measure 
of 1921, and other Acts, the Church became a democratic and 
self-governing body. Under these Acts each parish is required 
to elect lay representatives for the Parish Council, for the 
Ruri-decanal (deanery) conference and to the diocesan con- 
ference. Every five years the electors at the diocesan con- 
ferences elect members for the House of Laity in the Church 
Assembly. 

The Church Assembly is the governing body of the Church 
of England and it consists of the two Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York and the elected members of the House of 
Laity; the latter, mostly elected and numbering some three 
hundred and forty-five. These three Houses, which together 
make up the Church Assembly, meet three times a year for 
five days each and always when Parliament is sitting. When 
any of the Assembly’s actions makes necessary the sanction 
of Parliament, it refers such matters to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
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mittee, whose fifteen members of Commons, nominated by the 
Speaker, have the power of initiating legislation in Parlia- 
ment. It should be noted that Parliament can either accept or 
reject the measure offered by the Church Assembly, but it can- 
not amend it. 

The membership of the Church of England cannot be 
ascertained accurately, for the electoral rolls give only some 
3,700,000 communicants over eighteen years of age. But it 
might be safe to say that some five million communicant mem- 
bers would be about the maximum. This is not a large number 
nor is it anything like a majority of the population of England, 
(37,510,817 census of 1931) but the post-war growth has 
been steady, the number of baptisms for the year 1935 being 
almost 400,000, the confirmations for 1935 totaling 197,447. 
Easter communions for 1935 totaled about two and a half 
millions. The Province of Canterbury contains twenty-nine 
dioceses and that of York fourteen. 

The Lambeth Conference (1930) declared the Anglican 
Communion to be a: “Fellowship within the One Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, of those duly constituted 
Dioceses, Provinces, or Regional Churches in communion with 
the See of Canterbury.’ These churches are linked together 
by their desire to. “uphold or propagate the Catholic and 
Apostolic faith and order as set forth in the Prayer Book.” 
They are “national churches bound together, not by a central 
legislative and executive authority, but by the mutual loyalty 
sustained through the common counsel of the Bishops in 
conference.” 

As the question of slavery pressed on the consciences of 
all good Christians a hundred years ago, so today the question 
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of Christian reunion takes a vital place in Christian thought. 
In dealing with the subject of Christian reunion the Anglican 
Church, by its very nature, is obliged to survey both the 
Protestant Churches and also the other Catholic communions, 
including Rome. In 1888 and again in 1920 Lambeth 
declared that for Anglicans Christian reunion must be founded 
on Belief in the Bible as the Word of God; acceptance of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as a basis of faith; the two sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Holy Communion as means of grace; 
and the historic episcopate, locally adapted. This statement, 
which originated in Chicago and was called the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, has been the basis of most Anglican 
discussions on reunion. Relations with Rome have been in 
general non-productive. By the Acts of 1562 and 1678 
Roman Catholics were excluded from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; the Test Act prevented them from holding any public 
office, and an Act of 1696 denied them the right to vote. It — 
was not until 1829 that the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act was passed after a furious struggle which left such unwel- 
come thoughts in the minds of many Englishmen that during 
the persecution of the Oxford Reformers, many Anglicans 
went to Rome. By 1850 Roman Catholicism was re-estab- 
lished in England with Cardinal Wiseman at the head. Lord 
Halifax, a devout Anglican, and a French priest, the Abbe 
Portal, through a long personal friendship worked on the 
question of Anglican reunion with Rome from 1890 to 1896. 
Pope Leo XIII was asked to declare his church’s mind on the 
validity of Anglican orders and for a time it seemed as 
though the Pope might issue a favorable Bull. But, due in 
large measure to the opposition of the English Cardinal 
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Vaughan, the Bull of 1896 Apostolica Curae declared Angli- 
ean Orders null and void. It was a bitter blow to Lord 
Halifax, but he persisted until his death in 1934, in trying 
to smooth the path towards the eventual reunion of the 
Church of England and Rome. After the war in 1921, the 
great Cardinal Mercier, Mgr. Battifol, Van Roey, the Abbe 
Hemnen, and the Abbe Portal met with Lord Halifax, Bishop 
Gore, the Dean of Wells, the future Bishop Frere, and Doctor 
Kidd of Keble College, Oxford, at Malines for what are now 
known as the Malines Conversations. Nothing came of the 
conversations except that for the first time in four hundred 
years members of the Anglican and Roman Communions sat 
down together and in friendliness discussed their differences. 
And that represents a great advance. 

During recent years, the Church of England has achieved 
intercommunion with the Swedish Church, this being declared 
accomplished at the Lambeth Conference of 1920. The 
Church of Sweden went through a change at the Reformation 
very similar to that of the Church of England, and long before 
inter-communion was realized officially there was a general 
reciprocity between the two churches. Likewise in 1934 
inter-communion was achieved with the Old Catholics, who 
had broken from Rome in 1870 over the question of Papal 
Infallibility. More recently in 1936, the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church gave unconditional recognition of the validity of 
Anglican Orders, and in the last few decades very friendly 
relations have been maintained with the eleven autonomous 
Orthodox Churches, and five of these, including the Rumanian, 
have declared their acceptance of Anglican Orders. The 
Church of Finland has been the object of friendly negotiations 
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and when certain defects in its episcopate are repaired and 
when it regains its autonomy as a state, there will be a strong 
probability of inter-communion with Anglicans. These are 
real steps in advancing the cause of Christian Reunion. 

The Church in England has not been so successful in its 
approach to the Protestant groups, but at Lambeth in 1920 
the Bishops addressed an Appeal to All Christian People 
urging the need for reunion, an appeal which resulted in a 
good deal of earnest discussion, but little else. The World 
Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927 was a 
great gathering of delegates representing every important 
church in Christendom with the exception of Rome, and has 
been called the first ecumenical council of modern times. The 
Conference was conceived and inspired, but not dominated 
by Anglicans, and a second conference met in the summer of 
1937 at Edinburgh. It has taken four hundred years for the 
suspicions of the reformation to be replaced by a modicum of 
understanding, and during that time the body of Christ has 
been divided time and again. The church of England and the 
entire Anglican Communion are by their very nature in an 
extremely strategic position to lead in gathering together the 
sundered portions of non-Roman Catholic Christendom, into 
a Christian fellowship that is both Evangelical and Catholic. 

The Anglican Communion began quite gropingly to carry 
her Catholic and apostolic faith to the ends of the earth. At 
first, and quite understandably, she thought of herself as a 
department of the Foreign Office, and the primary intention 
was not to do missionary work but to look after those Britons 
whom the burden of Empire had taken overseas. Gradually 
the vision widened and deepened, and the English people 
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began to send men and money in increasing amounts to 
spread the Anglican faith to the heathen, with the fixed pur- 
pose and intention of erecting finally self-governing churches 
manned and directed by native leaders. By 1867-1870, the 
policy of Establishment for the colonial churches had broken 
down, and each church began more and more to function as 
an autonomous unit. 

It is difficult for an established church to function in a 
country whose inhabitants belong in large proportion to 
other Christian bodies, or none. The wishes of the Church- 
men, under such circumstances can be, and often are, defeated 
by a hostile and non-Anglican Parliament. As an example, 
the latest revision of the Prayer Book failed to pass the 
Houses of Parliament! There are many thoughtful persons 
who believe that disestablishment for the Church of England 
would be ultimately of great benefit to her. That day may not 
be far distant. 
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THE CHURCH OF IRELAND 


A ee WAS THE ONLY COUNTRY OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
unconquered by Roman legions, a fact which has had a 
profound effect both on her political and on her church 
history. Early Christianity in Ireland escaped the strong 
centralized government that the Latin Church took over as 
part of her Roman heritage. Called “Scotia”? until the twelfth 
century the Irish nature worshipers lived in loosely organized 
clans and had little contact with the world outside. The new 
faith came to Ireland, perhaps in the third century, for in 
the middle of the fourth century we read of one Kieran from 
the Southwest who became a Christian, and there are other 
indications that British Christians had missions in that part 
of the island. 

But St. Patrick is the great Apostle of the Irish and with 
his advent the Church in Ireland begins to take form. It is 
thought that he was born in Dumbarton, Scotland about 373 
A.D., and sold to an Irish chieftain at the age of sixteen. 
After six years as a slave he escaped to France and after a 
period of wandering and study he was consecrated a bishop 
by Amator of Auxerre whence he returned to Ireland about 
403 a.p., and until his death at Armagh over sixty years later 
he devoted himself to the conversion of the Irish. 

A famous Christian contemporary of St. Patrick’s later 
life was St. Brigit who became abbess of Kildare. She 
founded a double monastery for men and women and did 
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much to raise the low status of her sex in that rude age. After 
her death in 523 there came increasing activity of the Church 
in education and in intercourse with Scotland and Britain. 

Not only were the Irish Churchmen zealous for the spread 
of Christianity in their own island but from the sixth to the 
eighth centuries they spread over to Britain and the Con- 
tinent and to these missionaries belongs the distinction of 
restoring the Faith in the Western Roman Empire. We have 
in another chapter told of the work of Columba of Iona and 
the subsequent influence of that foundation. Even Oswy 
king of Northumbria who brought Aidan from Jona was 
converted in Ireland, and Finnian who succeeded Aidan like- 
wise came from Iona. 

St. Columbanus left Ireland for Gaul about 590 and 
established monasteries in that country in spite of much 
opposition; while a follower, St. Gall, was largely responsible 
for the conversion of parts of the present Switzerland and 
Baden. We have mentioned these endeavors at some length 
because it will be noticed that Ireland did not owe her faith 
to Roman missionaries, and that she sent her men out as Irish 
christians in no way beholden to Rome. 

The Irish Church system was very different from the 
Roman, for there were no Irish dioceses but groups of mon- 
asteries which formed loose units, and each monastery was 
under the rule of a Count or Abbott who sometimes was a 
bishop but more often was a priest. The bishop who resided 
in the monastery had spiritual authority only, that is he con- 
firmed and ordained and helped to consecrate other bishops, 
but he had no jurisdiction over the monastery. The early 
Irish Church provides us with the only Christian national 
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Church outside the boundaries of the Roman Empire. 

The land escaped invasion until the coming of the Danes 
and Vikings beginning in 795 and lasting with short intervals 
for almost two hundred years. These invasions, assisted by 
the internal dissension of petty chieftains, wellnigh wrecked 
the Church physically and spiritually, for in addition to the 
wholesale plunder and pillage, many of the ablest Irish, 
among them Duns Scotus Erigina, fled the country. 

By the opening of the eleventh century one Brian, king 
of Munster, had become undisputed overlord of the country 
and after breaking the invaders’ power ruled ably until 1014. 
The Danes were in part Christianized although they tended 
to favor the form of Church government obtaining in England 
with their Norman cousins. Up until this time the Irish had 
kept their own form of Christianity but in 1072 Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury claimed jurisdiction over Ireland 
and the succeeding years made this an accomplished fact. 

A great synod held at Rathbreasil in 1118 was presided 
over by a papal legate for the first time in Irish Church 
history, and at this synod the land was divided into twenty- 
four dioceses with two archbishops. Also and of great 
importance the Church endowments were transferred to the 
Bishops who now became diocesans in the Roman sense; 
while the foundation of monasteries by missionaries from the 
Continent brought the Roman Catholic Church into increasing 
power throughout the land. By the time of the Synod of 
Kells in 1152 the dioceses were increased to thirty-four with 
four archbishops instead of two, while strict enactments were 
passed against clerical marriage. It is interesting and 
important to note that from the fourth century until at least 
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the twelfth, Irish clergy, priests, and bishops were allowed to 
marry; St. Patrick himself was the grandson of a priest. 
Clerical marriages in Ireland took place until the fifteenth 
century. 

Another stage in Irish Church history opens when Henry 
II of England took possession of Ireland as a gift from the 
Pope, in 1171. Pope Adrian IV, himself an Englishman, and 
the only one to occupy the Papal See, had issued a Bull in 
1155 granting Henry the right to the overlordship of Ireland 
provided that a tax called Peter’s Pence was remitted to Rome 
by the Irish Church. 

Henry summoned the Synod of Cashel in 1172 at which 
the papal legate presided, and there began the attempt to 
Anglicize the Irish Church, by substituting the English Sarum 
liturgy for the Irish usages. English clergy came over and 
_-were given high offices causing great dissension between them 
and the native Churchmen, and Papal exactions got more 
onerous with the years, since the papacy paid for its many 
wars by means of special assessments on the Church through- 
out Europe. These exactions were especially burdensome in 
Ireland, always a poor country. 

Wars on the Continent and internal strife reduced the 
power of England and caused the Irish to reclaim much of 
the lands from which they had been dispossessed and the 
Statute of Kilkenny in 1366 shows that the sphere of English 
rule was reduced to a small area around Dublin called the 
“Pale.” It was a time of great distress for the Irish Church, 
church buildings were in ruins everywhere and the “foreign” 
monasteries had most of the money and lands while the Irish 
clergy remained desperately poor. 
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Ireland was not much affected by the Reformation because 
very few of the inhabitants spoke English and most of them 
lived in country districts far away from the Eastern seaboard 
where the rule of England still was in force. But the higher 
clergy were opposed to the papacy because of its continued 
exactions and repeated demands for money. Thus in 1474 
one John Toxals, appointed and consecrated to the Arch- 
bishopric of Armagh, was not instituted because he had no 
money to pay the papal fees! And when he borrowed the 
money and died without paying it the pope decided that his 
successor was responsible for a double fee! 

We have followed the progress of the English Reforma- 
tion under Henry VIII and the anti-papal legislation at that 
time was reiterated in Ireland. The King was declared 
supreme, all appeals to the pope and payments to him were 
forbidden and all church and lay officers were obliged to take 
the Oath of Allegiance. A plot instigated by the pope to use 
the Emperor Francis and some Irish chieftains to overthrow 
England’s power in Ireland, failed in 1539 and the majority 
of Irish leaders accepted the Royal supremacy. 

The great weakness of the Reformation in Ireland was 
that no adequate measures were taken for the translation 
and printing of prayers and services into Irish. Had this 
been done the history of the Church of Ireland would have 
been much happier, for the English Prayer Book introduced 
in 1537 was understood by very few Irishmen, and as a con- 
sequence the majority were untouched by the Reformation. 

Mary’s short reign, however, did not bring about a united 
church, in spite of her pro-Roman legislation, and when 
Elizabeth came to the throne her prime interest was in keeping 
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order. As long as the Irish acknowledged the Royal Suprem- 
acy she would not persecute them for their private opinions. 
The succession of bishops was kept intact throughout the 
reformation period, Adam Loftus being properly consecrated 
for Armagh in 1563, but the Pope two years earlier had 
appointed a rival Archbishop of Armagh which set up altar 
against altar. Conditions were very bad, for in Meath it 
was reported that in 1556 one hundred and five churches out 
of two hundred and twenty-four were without settled pastors. 
Not until 1603 were Irish Communion Books and New Testa- 
ments available for the peoples’ use, while the Prayer Book 
translation was not forthcoming until 1608, and it was not 
until more than twenty-five years later that Bishop Bramhall 
published the Old Testament! The first real convocation of 
the Irish Church was held 1613-15 and the clergy drew up a 
set of articles of religion, but the Presbyterians, encouraged 
by their brethrens’ success in England against Charles I, 
caused much trouble and finally joined the Solemn League 
and Covenant. A rebellion in 1641 was put down only after 
many thousands had been killed. Presbyterians and Roman- 
ists united against the Church in what the Roman bishops 
declared was a just war. The defeat and execution of Charles 
I in 1649 made.way for Cromwell’s Commonwealth (1649- 
1660), but during this time the government did not repeal 
the previous laws authorizing prayer book services, so these 
were continued and were still in force at the Restoration in 
1660. At this latter date there was a serious shortage of 
bishops, but with Archbishop Bramhall as Primate and the 
great Jeremy Taylor as bishop of Down and Connor and the 
consecration of twelve more bishops in 1661 the leadership 
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of the Irish Church was complete again. But the work was 
arduous chiefly because of what had happened in the recent 
past. Cromwell’s treatment of Roman Catholics in general 
was as bad as Mary’s treatment of Protestants and neither 
side wished for toleration. Presbyterians in the North were 
incensed because they were required to submit to Episcopal 
ordination or resign their livings which Cromwell had given 
them. The short reign of the Roman Catholic James Il 
stirred up more trouble in Ireland and the Church, for James 
deliberately left Irish bishoprics vacant and gave their reve- 
nues to Roman Catholic bishops. But James’ defeat at the 
Battle of the Boyne (1690) ended all of this but only to open 
up a long and shameful period when the Irish bishoprics 
were the footballs of the English Parliament, and bishops 
were political appointees and seldom lived in their dioceses. 
One resided in his See only eighteen months in eleven years! 

Large emigrations to Nova Scotia and the West Indies 
further weakened the Irish Church in the North, while an 
earnest effort in 1730 to further education failed through 
political jobbery on the part of officials. The great Bishop 
Berkeley, philosopher of world-wide fame, belongs to this 
period and he remains one of the greatest men the Irish 
Church has produced. The Toleration Act had become law in 
1719 and the following century saw a growing spirit of gener- 
osity in some Church groups and a growing indifference to 
religion on the part of the government. The last of the dis- 
abilities against the Roman Catholics was removed by 1829, 
to be followed five years later by the deliberate suppression 
of two Irish archbishoprics and by reducing the number of 
bishops to ten. This paved the way for Disestablishment and 
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Disendowment in 1871. When the union of England and 
Ireland became law in 1800 the two churches had become 
one, but now they were again separated. Great as the blow 
was to the Irish Church, stripped of its income and property, 
yet the previous years of the century had been years of steady 
growth and purposeful activity. The Irish Church was given 
complete autonomy and freedom from government interfer- 
ence, while the constitution which it drew up provided for lay 
and clerical representation at the official synodical meetings 
and elections of bishops. If a bishop fails of election through 
this democratic means then the nomination goes to the House 
of Bishops. The Irish Church met the challenge of disestab- 
lishment in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, and thus took 
her rightful place as an autonomous member of the Anglican 
Communion. 

The agitation for Irish Home Rule and the introduction of 
a Home Rule Bill for Ireland in 1886 and again in 1893 met 
with the opposition of the Irish Church, and especially of the 
Northern Protestants in Ulster. The first World War and 
the Easter Rebellion of 1916 was followed by the passing of 
the Home Rule Bill in 1920; and then came the ghastly civil 
war between Southerners, mostly Roman Catholics, who 
wanted the North to come into the Irish Free State, and the 
North, mostly Protestants, who were determined to keep out. 

In spite of these troubles the Church has grown from 
30,000 members in 1861 to some 164,000 in 1935. A 
revision of the Prayer Book begun in 1909 was delayed by 
the War and completed in 1926. The Irish Church rather 
naturally has been suspicious of the Oxford Movement and of 
any attempt at ritualism and it has been so misrepresented 
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to Roman Catholics by the latters’ publication of mendacious 
literature (e.g. Handbook of the Catholic Association 1903), 
that the Church of Ireland is bound to lean over to the more 
Protestant side of its heritage. 

An interesting event took place in 1894, when the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and two other Irish Bishops consecrated a 
Bishop for the Reformers in Spain. This was followed by 
various visits of Irish prelates to that country and cordial 
relations were established. The special mission fields of the 
Irish Church are the dioceses of Chota-Nagpur in India and 
Fukien in China. 

There are two provinces in the Church of Ireland, Armagh 
and Dublin with an archbishop over each, there being six 
dioceses in Armagh and five in Dublin. The General Synod 
has the supreme legislative power and it consists of the House 
of Bishops and the House of Representatives, the latter having 
both clerical and lay members. A Representative Body of 
elected and co-opted and ex-officio members acts as a corpora- 
tion for holding in trust the property of the Church and for 
raising various funds. 

This in brief is the story of the Church of Ireland, an 
independent Catholic Church. It was in the twelfth century an 
ecclesiastical appendage of England; which country in turn 
was an appendage of Rome. But the Reformation freed 
Ireland from Rome but not from England, and the established 
position of the Church proved fatal to its growth and well- 
being, so that it became a creature of the State. Now, the 
Irish Church, as in the early days of its long history, is free 
once more. 
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THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


aN; FIERCE WERE THE PICTS AND SCOTS AND SO INACCESSIBLE 
their mountain fastnesses that the northernmost point of the 
Roman Empire was the great Wall of Antonine stretching from 
the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of Forth; but since there was a 
Church in Britain by the second century it is fair to assume 
that by the end of the third century at latest some Christians 
were living in south Scotland. The historian Bede records 
that Pope Siricius in 394 a.D., consecrated a Scots youth, 
one Ninian for the work of evangelizing his people, and that 
when Ninian returned home many who were already Chris- 
tians welcomed him. The monastery founded by Ninian 
spread its influence to Ireland from whence came St. Columba 
two centuries later to convert the northern tribes. St. Kenti- 
gern who died about 603 was a bishop of Cambria and he 
laid the foundations of Christianity on the East coast. 

We have mentioned already the Irishman, St. Columba, 
founder of Iona, whose influence lasted long after that 
apostle’s death in 597 a.p.; but by this date there were Chris- 
tian settlements as far north as Aberdeen and Banff. This 
church was British, not Roman, following the customs and 
ways of worship of British Christianity, and it was not until 
the eighth century that the Roman Catholic customs were 
accepted in Scotland. 

Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm, who came to the 
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throne in 1057, was a daughter of King Edward the Con- 
fessor of England and through her great and pious influence 
she greatly strengthened the Church, among other things 
building the famous church and abbey at Dunfermline. The 
eleventh century saw a drawing together of the English and 
Scotch churches, and when Alexander, a son of Margaret, 
succeeded to the throne in 1107 he vastly strengthened the 
Scotch Church by developing a system of dioceses under the 
rule of bishops. The British Church in Britain and Ireland 
had always been monastic, the abbots being in priests orders 
only, and while this developed piety and good works it was 
not an effective system for the administration of any area. 

By the third decade of the twelfth century eleven dioceses 
had been formed with bishops in each one and a number of 
monasteries were established with monks and abbots from the 
continent of Europe. It is interesting to note that at this time 
the north of Scotland was still under Norway and that the 
Christians in that region gave allegiance to the Metropolitan 
of Drontheim. 3 

So rapidly did the Church develope in the next few 
centuries that soon at least half the wealth of Scotland passed 
into her hands. We have seen in the chapter on England that 
by the twelfth century the English Church had become largely 
subject to Rome, and as time went on the same state of affairs 
very naturally prevailed farther north in Scotland. So 
powerful did the influence of Rome become that in 1178 the 
Pope laid the whole of Scotland under an interdict over a 
disputed episcopal election, and again in 1217 came a 
similar interdict which lasted a whole year, showing that the 
Church in Scotland had by this time accepted the papal 
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supremacy. St. Andrews was made an archi-episcopal see in 
1442 by the Pope, but his action was greatly resented by the 
Archbishop of York, the Norwegian Metropolitan of Dron- 
theim, and all the Scottish bishops, as being outside of the 
Pope’s province; and because it was done without consulting 
the local authorities. 

The general degeneracy of the whole church in Europe in 
the fifteenth century made itself apparent in Scotland. The 
open sale of high church offices to the highest bidder, the 
corruption of the clergy, and a deep laxity of religious life 
gave the ambitious nobles, currently declining in power, 
sufficient reason to make common cause against the Church 
and the King. When the Reformation came the nobles in 
Scotland seized on Protestantism as a timely means both of 
enriching themselves at the expense of the Church, and of 
crushing the sovereign at the same time. Lutheranism came 
into Scotland and its first exponent Patrick Hamilton was 
burned at the stake, the first of many to suffer in like manner 
in Scotland for their religious convictions. The assassination 
of Cardinal Beaton in 1546, a plot in which Henry VIII of 
England had an interest, did much to cause the downfall of 
the Church in Scotland, and to alienate large numbers of 
people. 

As Luther was the leading figure of the Protestant revolt 
in Germany, so John Knox was in Scotland, and under his 
fanatical leadership the Protestants separated from the 
historic church, without troubling to reform it. Riots and 
mob violence began, churches and monasteries were sacked 
and burned and at a large meeting of Protestants at Edin- 
burgh in 1557 Calvinism was established as the national 
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faith. Three years later the Calvinist leaders drew up a 
Confession of Faith and the First Book of Discipline which 
latter among other things abolished episcopacy, forbade the 
laying on of hands for the ordination of ministers, the observ- 
ance of church festivals, and the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion more than twice a year. They called themselves 
Reformers but really they were Separatists for they wished 
to kill the old Church, retaining not the least vestige of its 
liturgy, worship, or ministry. It was a new church which the 
Reformers set up in Scotland as contrasted with a reformed 
and unbroken church set up in England. Knox goes much 
farther to the left than Calvin, for the latter reformer of 
Geneva valued highly the “laying on of hands” at ordination. 
Into such a maelstrom of hate and rioting the Roman 
Catholic Mary Queen of Scots landed at Leith in 1561. At 
first she was received with great joy but her Roman Cathol- 
icism soon determined Knox that her reign must end, else 
the gains of Protestantism would be lost. Mary abdicated in 
1567 and a regency under the Protestant Earl of Murray was 
established until Mary’s son, James VI, should be of age. 
Until now the bishops had kept both their titles and 
revenues although they were allowed no jurisdiction, but the 
first step in suppressing their order came in 1578 when it 
was decided that no future episcopal vacancies were to be 
filled. A Second Book of Discipline issued and approved 
by the General Assembly of Protestants in 1581, overthrew 
episcopacy entirely and successfully defied King James VI 
who was forced to give way. Not even the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots in 1587 arrested the Protestant cause for any 


length of time. 
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It must not be supposed that all Scotchmen at the time 
were Protestants for there were many Roman Catholics, 
especially in the North, and they were on the side of Mary’s 
son King James. The latter had no love for the Protestants 
and his accession to the throne of England as James I in 
1603 gave him the power to restore the episcopate again to 
Scotland. A General Assembly at Glasgow in 1610 re-estab- 
lished the authority of bishops in Scotland, three receiving 
English consecration in the same year. These latter returned 
and soon consecrated other bishops. Things might have 
been endured with this settlement but for the character of 
Charles I who succeeded James in 1625. Charles was pious, 
a thorough Churchman, and possessed of the highest ideals, 
but unfortunately he had a Roman Catholic wife, a headstrong 
disposition and more than a tendency to autocratic rule; more 
than enough to alienate him from a large section of the 
Scotch as well as his own people. The King issued orders 
for the nobles to restore the plunder they had taken from the 
Church, and since “‘many of the great landowners had become 
Protestants to get the property of the Church, and become 
Covenanters in order to keep it,” they were ready for rebellion 
before Charles issued, on his own warrant, a body of canons 
and constitutions for the Church which were designed to 
suppress the Established Presbyterian Kirk. The ill-advised 
attempt to re-introduce the Prayer Book stirred up great 
strife and the use of the new Prayer Book at St. Giles, Edin- 
burgh in 1638, caused violent rioting in that and other cities 
throughout the land. | So high ran Protestant feeling that the 
doughty Bishop of Brechin read the new liturgy with a brace 
of loaded pistols lying handy on the reading desk! Charles, 
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true to his character, unwisely refused to compromise when 
he might have done so with advantage, and offered to com- 
promise when it was too late. Outlawing all previous acts 
in favor of the Church, and excommunicating and deposing 
the bishops, the Scotch General Assembly of Protestants 
proceeded to set up what might be called the Second Reforma- 
tion. Charles resorted to force but his armies were defeated, 
and the English Puritans made common cause with the Scotch 
Covenanters in 1643 and together defeated the Church and 
King in both countries. The Westminister Assembly of Eng- 
lish and Scotch members, meeting from 1644-1649, set up 
the new church for both England and Scotland. Charles I 
was executed in 1649 and during the Commonwealth Oliver 
Cromwell strove to make one great republic out of the two 
kingdoms. 

Another reversal of policy came with the restoration 
under Charles II in 1660, when Episcopacy was again placed 
in power, and thirteen dioceses established. The Protestants 
were severely persecuted and three of their leaders were 
executed, but in spite of drastic acts against them by the 
King, the resistance became open rebellion in the year Charles 
II died, 1685. Charles’ successor, the Roman Catholic James 
II, reigned but three years, and the landing of William of 
Orange at Torbay in 1688 was the signal for widespread rebel- 
lion in Scotland, where yet another great reversal took place, 
and Presbyterianism, with the aid of William, became and 
remains to this day, the established religion of Scotland. The 
bishops, once more stripped of all authority and jurisdiction, 
rather naturally but quite unwisely, sympathized with the 
Stuart cause, and since they were identified with the Stuart 
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Risings of 1715 and 1745 against the Crown, the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland was ruthlessly suppressed. Not until 
the more tolerant era of George II] began in 1760 did the 
persecuted Episcopal Church recover somewhat from the 
unfortunate events of the past two hundred years and its 
still more unfortunate adherence to the Jacobite or Stuart 
cause. When Samuel Seabury came from Connecticut via 
London to Aberdeen in 1784 to receive episcopal consecration 
at the hands of the Scottish Episcopate, there were but four 
bishops in Scotland and about forty clergy, while Episco- 
palians numbered perhaps one twentieth of the whole nation. 
But the Scotch Church in its extreme weakness gave out 
strength and became instrumental in consecrating the first 
bishop for service outside the British Isles and for another 
country. Four years later, the Young Pretender died and the 
Jacobite bishops gave their formal allegiance to the Hanover- 
ians by ordering prayers for the Royal Family. Certain penal 
laws against the Church were now repealed in large measure 
and the laity for the first time were given a voice in Church 
government. Bishop Skinner is the great reconciler of 
this period and when he died in 1816 the Church was rela- 
tively strong and steadily growing. A serious schism of the 
Presbyterians in 1733 indirectly helped the Church by attract- 
ing to her many of the upper classes; and at the opening 
decades of the nineteenth century three quarters of the landed 
proprietors of Scotland were members of the Episcopal 
Church. A serious disability forbidding Scotch clergy to min- 
ister in England or Ireland was removed in 1864, and Glen- 
almond College for educating both laity and clergy had been 
founded in 1840, with the active help of William Ewart 
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Gladstone and in spite of the violent opposition of the Presby- 
terians. The laity became more and more active in the 
councils of the Church and by 1862 were permitted to take 
part in the election of a bishop; since that time the position 
of the laity has become approximately the same as in the 
American Church. A Representative Church Council insti- 
tuted by the Provincial Synod in 1876 was a great step 
forward in the Church’s government, and it remains the 
recognized organ of the Church in matters of finance. The 
Council consists of Bishops, Deans, and clergy, diocesan 
officials and one lay representative from each parish and 
mission: a thoroughly democratic and constitutional form of 
government. Today the Church has seven dioceses, each pre- 
sided over by a constitutional bishop, the Primate being the 
Archbishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness. There are some 
one hundred and sixty-four thousand communicant members, 
which represents about three and a half per cent of the 
population. The Established Church has become more liberal 
with the years, and efforts have been made towards union 
between it and the Episcopal Church in Scotland. The special 
mission field of the Scotch Church is in Chanda, India, and 
Kaffraria in South Africa. 
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THE CHURCH IN WALES 


Ge: CHURCH HAS BEEN IN WALES LONGER EVEN THAN IT 
has been in England, for the Roman writer Tertullian said 
in 210 a.p., “there are places of the Britons unapproached 
by the Romans but subdued to Christ.” That Wales owed 
its new faith to missionaries from Gaul is practically certain; 
and since the Church in Gaul owed its evangelization in the 
main to the Eastern churches, it will be noted again that Rome 
did not found the Church in any part of Britain. By about 
the year 430 A.D., it is probable that almost the whole of what 
is now England and Wales was partly Christian with church 
buildings and monastic establishments. But the departure of 
the Roman legions in 410 a.p., left the land open to attack 
by the Saxons, Picts, and Irish, and because the attacks on 
the Eastern counties of Britain became more numerous and 
effective the original inhabitants were pushed farther and 
farther to the West where large numbers found refuge in 
Wales. | 

When St. Augustine landed in Kent in 597 he was sent 
by Pope Gregory the First to convert the Saxons and not the 
Britons in the West. Probably the Pope had never even 
heard of the Christian Britons! Indeed when Augustine met 
the bishops from Wales and Cornwall for a conference at 
Down Amprey in 602-603, the latter, resenting the Italian’s 
overbearing manner, refused to recognize him as their head, 
or to owe any obedience “to him whom you (Augustine) 
call pope.” 
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In the West the Church grew and by the first half of the 
twelfth century it was under the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury who was then subject to the pope. From 
then until recent times the Church in Wales was a part of the 
province of Canterbury. When the Reformation came the 
Western Church dioceses suffered as much as those in Eng- 
land although there was less active opposition to the reforma- 
tion in Wales than elsewhere. While there was some reason 
behind Henry the Eighth’s spoliation of religious houses in 
that they were agencies for the increase of papal power, no 
such excuse can be made for the deliberate exploitation of 
the Welsh Church by laymen who had been given or were 
sold church property. 

We have noted in the previous chapter that Bishop Kit- 
chen of Llandaff is interesting historically in that he retained 
his See throughout the Reformation period and so illustrates 
the fact that the Church after the Reformation was continuous 
with the old. It is lamentable that in other ways the bishop 
did not live up to his high office. 

Elizabeth ordered, but rather typically provided no 
funds for, the translation of the Prayer Book and Bible into 
Welsh. The Prayer Book appeared in 1567, the work of 
Bishop Richard Davies of St. David’s and of William Sales- 
bury. Salesbury also was largely responsible for the Welsh 
New Testament which appeared also in 1567. A complete 
translation of the Bible did not come until William Morgan’s 
version of 1588. 

Hardly had the Church in Wales recovered from the 
Reformation when there came the defeat and execution of 
Charles I in 1649 and the reign of Cromwell and his Puritans. 
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The barefaced and hypocritical robbery of the Church during 
the Commonwealth make the acts of Henry VIII seem like 
those of a petty purse-snatcher. One could ride twenty miles 
in Wales without finding a resident minister in those days, 
while ignorant manual laborers were put in charge of par- 
ishes, in place of the clergy who had supported Charles I. 
For fourteen years (1646-1660) not a single Anglican ordi- 
nation took place, and the Sacraments were practically never 
administered. 

Some writers have criticized the Welsh Church severely 
for her laxity in the eighteenth century, but the events of the 
Reformation and the Commonwealth make it surprising that 
the Church even lived through such times. It was not until 
well on into the eighteenth century that the Visitation Returns 
of the Bishops show progress once again, while bishops like 
Beveridge, Fleetwood, Tanner and Drummond (afterwards 
translated to York) would be reckoned great in centuries far 
less secular than the eighteenth. The Whig governments, in 
power during much of the eighteenth century in England used 
Welsh bishoprics as testing places for men whom they wished 
to make their tools. 

A reaction against the secularism of the times took the 
form of a great evangelistic revival in Wales, lead by one 
Griffith Jones, a priest and vicar of Llanddowrer. He insti- 
tuted a remarkable system of Circulating Schools where he 
taught his pupils to read the Welsh Bible, and by the year of 
his death in 1761 it is estimated that Jones through this 
means had affected more than 150,000 people, so laying the 
groundwork for the coming of preaching evangelists. This 
work received the support of the Society for the Promotion 
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of Christian Knowledge. 

Whitefield and John Wesley preached revivals in Wales 
beginning in 1739 and 1740 respectively and they did much 
to stir up the people and to counter the coldness and apathy 
of the times. It must be remembered that these two men were 
clergymen of the Church of England, and that not until the 
year 1810 did the Methodist group break away from the 
Church; and in that separation the Church in Wales, as in 
England and in America, lost the support of the middle class! 

Reform was in the air in the nineteenth century and when 
the Reform Bill of 1832 became law agitation began in Wales 
for the disestablishment of the Church. To disestablish meant 
also to disendow, which was the real issue, and the dissenters, 
growing in numbers managed by 1870 to introduce a bill for 
the disestablishment of the Church in Wales. Proponents of 
the plan urged that the established church was not fulfilling 
its task and that it represented only a small percentage of the 
population. Although Gladstone fought strongly against the 
bill on the numerous occasions it was introduced into Parlia- 
ment, yet the time came in 1914 when the Welsh Church Act 
became law and out of a yearly endowment income of 
268,550 pounds the Welsh Church lost all but 90,357 pounds. 
Since most of the land had been acquired by the Welsh 
Church through the centuries in a perfectly legal manner the 
disestablishment was little better than robbery, leaving seri- 
ous doubts as to the motives of those responsible for the Bill’s 
passage, and still more doubt concerning their regard for 
property rights. The law did not take effect until March 31, 
1920 due to the first World War, but on January sixth of that 
year, the Archbishop of Canterbury created a new distinct 
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and autonomous province of the Anglican Communion; and 
the Welsh bishops elected the Right Reverend Alfred George 
Edwards, Bishop of Saint Asaph as their first archbishop. 
He was enthroned at St. Asaph by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on June first, 1920. 

The new province has six dioceses: St. Asaph, St. David’s, 
Bangor, Llandaff, Monmouth, and Swansea and Brecon, 1751 
churches and a total membership of seven hundred fifty 
thousand. The Governing Body is the Supreme Legislative 
Body of the Church and it consists of the Archbishop, Bishops, 
and certain Clergy, and Laity totalling five hundred and 
eight. In addition to the Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and 
Archdeacons of the Province who are members of the body 
ex-officio, twenty-five Clerical and fifty Lay Representatives 
are elected triennially by each of the Diocesan conferences; 
and twenty-three other clerical and lay members are co-opted 
by the Governing Body. The Body accepts the Doctrine, 
Rites, and Ceremonies of the Church of England except for 
certain variations made necessary by the Act of Disestablish- 
ment; and provision is made for future changes. 

The Representative Body of the Church in Wales, totalling 
one hundred and six members, holds the property of the 
Church and attends to the administration of the property, 
the payments of grants and stipends, and the general financ- 
ing of the Church’s work. 

Every Welsh communicant whose name is on the electoral 
roll may vote for members of his local parochial church 
council and of the Deanery Conference. Since the latter 
groups elect members for the Diocesan Conference and these 
in turn choose from their number an Electoral College for 
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naming a bishop to a vacant See, the lay vote in the church 
carries real weight. The Church chooses its own bishops 
unless the Electoral College fails to elect a man with a two- 
thirds vote. In the latter event the Archbishop of Canterbury 
makes the choice. 

The organization is similar in some respects to that of the 
American Episcopal Church, with the notable exception that 
Bishops are chosen by a College representing the whole 
Church and not one diocese, and that a duly authorized 
Electoral College and not a local group is responsible for the 
election of a bishop. 

The vigorous response of the Welsh Church after the 
crisis of 1920 was over bears eloquent testimony for its 
future growth. 
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The Churches of the Americas 
and the West Indies 


Dioceses Members 


UNITED STATES 2,013,761 
ALASKA 6,190 
1,636,000 

92,548 

BRITISH 2 eke, a *946,958 

WEsT INDIES ! BERMUDA 16,000 


99,043 


3,573 
PanAMA CANAL ZONE 19,750 


RET IS EE ee 30,000 
S A A 
et a arama AMERICAN 11,459 


*For six dioceses. Two report no figures. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ov EXPANSION OF EUROPE WHICH HAS BEEN CALLED 
“the most colossal cultural change that has ever taken place in 
the history of mankind” may be said to have begun in 1492 
when the modern discovery of the present United States 
came about in a series of explorations to find the spice lands 
of the Orient. Columbus only began, and was the first of, a 
long series of adventurers and explorations on the part of 
intrepid Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch and English. In the 
year 1577, when Sir Francis Drake went westward at his 
sovereign’s command to “annoy the King of Spain in his 
Indies” he put into a harbor near what is now San Francisco 
Bay in the summer of 1579, and claimed for Good Queen 
Bess this new land of Nova Albion, as he called it. The 
original claimplate, of brass, was discovered in recent years, 
and is now in the possession of the California Historical 
Society. But Drake sailed away and never returned and this 
incident is typical of early English attempts to colonize the 
new continent, for “ventures which were begun with high 
enthusiasm soon petered out in disillusionment.” Instead of 
trying to base the new colonies on friendliness and on cultural 
co-operation wiih the native population, the colonists too 
often tried to make a small replica of England on the new 
shores. _ 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony at Jamestown, Virginia is 
perhaps the most interesting early colony from the church- 
man’s point of view, for it was here that Anglican Chaplain 
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Robert Hunt on May 14, 1607, celebrated the first Prayer 
Book Communion service on the eastern shore of the future 
United States. After great hardships the colony began to 
flourish. 

Efforts to the north were more successful, for the May- 
flower Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth Rock in 1620 were 
Puritans and not Separatists; that is, they had no wish to 
leave the Church of England provided that certain popish 
doctrines were not insisted on. But, separated from England 
by the Atlantic, and without bishops or Anglican discipline 
they soon became Separatists, being encouraged therein by 
the Civil War in England and the setting up of Cromwell’s 
Commonwealth. Nevertheless, King’s Chapel in Boston was 
organized by Anglicans in 1686 while the Dutch Chapel 
inside the fort at New Amsterdam captured by the British in 
1664 became the scene of English services in that year. 

Meanwhile colonists came and settled in the south and 
middle seaboard and seventeen years after the founding of 
Jamestown, Virginia became a Royal Colony and the gover- 
nors therefore represented both the sovereign and the Church. 
After the defeat of the Royalist cause in England many 
cavaliers, most of them ardent churchmen, sought refuge in 
the new land. Some of these were men of wealth, able to 
buy large tracts of land for cotton and tobacco plantations, a 
type of economy which demanded a maximum of cheap labor; 
so that by the year 1700 negro slavery had taken strong root 
in the Southern colonies. But not many Church of England 
clergy could be induced to cross the water and exchange 
comfortable livings at home for pioneer work in the new 
world, where their salaries would be paid at the rate of forty 
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pounds of tobacco for each parishioner! 

In New York a group of leading Anglicans secured per- 
mission to build a church at the lower end of Manhattan and 
the parish of Trinity was founded and called its first incum- 
bent, the Reverend William Vesey, in 1697. The Bishop of 
London was the first Rector, by whom Vesey had been 
ordained. A lottery authorized by the government produced 
sufficient money to found King’s College, which later became 
Columbia University. Farther to the south, Philadelphia, 
first settled in 1664, did not have an Anglican Church until 
1694, when Christ Church was organized. 

In New England the Church went forward despite con- 
siderable Puritan opposition and the very fact of growing 
intolerance on the part of the Independents caused many to 
come into the more liberal Anglican Church. The year 1722 
saw the formation of Christ Church, Boston, and it called as 
its first rector the Reverend Timothy Cutler, a former presi- 
dent of Yale, and a recent convert to the Church. At the 
time of his death and after a ministry of forty-two years, the 
congregation had reached some eight hundred. A _ third 
church in Boston, Trinity, came into being in 1740, the same 
year that the taxation laws were repealed. Hitherto all tax- 
‘payers, whatever their religious affiliation, were obliged to 
support the ministers of the Congregational Church. 

Despite the general worldliness of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, many church people in Eng- 
land felt seriously their Christian responsibilities to the 
colonies. The great Dr. Thomas Bray, their able spokesman, 
visited America as the official representative of the Bishop 
of London, who by virtue of his office had oversight of the 
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colonial church. Appointed in 1696, he did not set sail until 
December 16, 1699, arriving in Maryland the following 
March. After a series of visitations Bray returned to England 
and so presented the religious needs of the new land that he 
was able to obtain in 1701 a Royal Charter for the incorpora- 
tion of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. From that time until the revolution this great 
Society poured in men and money for the religious nurture 
and education of Colonists, Negroes, and Indians. From 
1702 to the War of Independence the S. P. G. sent three 
hundred and thirty-eight men to America, although some 
never arrived because of shipwreck. 

Throughout the colonial period the Church in the colonies 
remained an episcopal church without an episcopate. This 
was a most serious defect as only bishops could ordain deacons 
and priests, and three bishops were necessary to consecrate 
another bishop. The reasons for this appalling situation are 
to be found in the continued hostility of the Puritans in 
England and America towards any extension of Anglicanism, 
and to the numerous changes of government in England 
between 1649 and 1733. Government ranged all the way 
from the high churchmanship of Archbishop Laud and 
Charles I, the Puritan Commonwealth under Cromwell, the 
“No bishop, no king” Anglicanism of James I, the tolerant 
and sympathetic churchmanship of Anne, to the ecclesias- 
tically indifferent Whig government of the sceptical Walpole 
under George I. | 

Neither can the Puritans be altogether blamed for fighting 
the extension of the episcopate to the colonies, for in those 
days a bishop was invested with temporal power. He was an 
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officer of State as well as an ecclesiastic, and in his person and 
office he carried the authority of King and Parliament. The 
time was one of rapid expansion of the Empire, especially in 
India, and the government simply had not the foresight to 
break with tradition. The Puritans still retamed memories 
of their sufferings under Charles I and II and James II, the 
recollection of which was not calculated to heighten their 
esteem for the Church or to deepen their affection for bishops! 

The whole colonial period is full of attempts, made from 
both sides of the water, to consecrate a bishop for the colonies, 
for the lack of ecclesiastical authority in the latter caused 
both laxness on the part of the colonial clergy and few ordi- 
nands from American soil. As McConnell states succinctly: 
“Many were unwilling to journey six thousand miles in a 
sailing vessel to interview a cross old gentleman in London.” 

The Bishop of London, Juxon, who succeeded Laud to 
that office in 1633 was made the diocesan of the colonies in 
America by an Order in Council, and had not the trouble in 
Scotland interfered Laud undoubtedly would have sent over 
a bishop. As a partial measure direct representatives of the 
Bishop of London, called commissaries, were sent over to 
visit parishes and report back on conditions. Doctor Thomas 
Bray, founder of the S. P. G., to whose work we have referred 
before, was one of these officers. The Society strove to move 
Crown and Parliament to provide a colonial bishop, and two 
memorials for this purpose presented to Queen Anne stood 
every prospect of success, only to be discarded upon the sud- 
den death of her Majesty. The new king, George I, had for his 
minister a Whig, Sir Robert Walpole, who refused to ally 
himself with a scheme so foreign to his sceptical nature and 
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so dear to the hearts of his Tory opponents. The succeeding 
efforts of Bishops Gibson of London, Secker of Oxford, and 
Sherlock of London met with no better fortune although the 
latter together with Secker and Bishop Butler in 1750 drew up 
a workable plan providing for a colonial bishop who was to 
have spiritual jurisdiction only. But by this time other great 
divisive forces were at work and this plan fell through. The 
colonists were themselves divided on the question of the 
episcopate, for the Northerners were overwhelmingly Puritan 
and therefore fought tooth and nail against it; while the 
Southerners, although in large measure churchmen, were well 
content with matters as they stood. The main support for a 
colonial episcopate came from the middle colonies. A bitter 
pamphlet warfare between 1768-69 over the efforts of church- 
men to have a bishop consecrated for America was turned into 
a political issue to be debated and thundered. against in 
Puritan pulpits, and the growing tension between the colonists 
and the mother country sealed the doom of any further efforts. 
The long history of attempts to introduce a bishop into the 
colonies was a very real factor in the growing alienation of 
the colonists, and as such takes its proper place as one of the 
influential factors which brought about the War of the 
Revolution. 

The revolt against England was successful from the 
American view point, but the consequences to the Episcopal 
Church were little short of disastrous. The background of 
enmity from the free-churchmen, coupled with the fact that 
many Anglican clergy had been loyalists during the war, 
made it appear that the church’s days might be numbered. As 
might be expected, most of the clergy in New England were 
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loyalists, where, from the beginning they and the Puritans 
‘had been on opposite sides on almost every major issue.’ 
Some clergy fled from New England to Canada and some 
returned to England; but others remained. The latter man- 
aged to live down much of the ill-feeling, and because they 
were accustomed to self-support the Church in New England 
speedily recovered its ground, with what results we shall see 
immediately. 

It must not be thought that most of the churchmen in the 
colonies were loyalists, for George Washington was only one 
of many Anglicans who sided with the revolutionaries. Down 
in the Southern States, the Church was in bad straits, for 
accustomed in large measure to support from the S. P. G., this 
income was now cut off, while the glebe lands given to the 
Church were confiscated. The Church in the South was 
further hindered by its having remained the faith of the 
plantation owner, while the great mass of people were 
Protestants. 

What could be done to revive the Church? There were 
many gloomy prophets, and as late as 1811 Chief Justice 
Marshall was amazed to hear of a man who proposed to enter. 
the ministry of the Church, which latter he opined, would 
soon be dead. 

The history of the years immediately succeeding the 
revolution is the story of how the Anglican Communion was 
brought to birth. Up until this time the Church had not 
gone outside of Britain’s colonies and it was regarded as a 
distinctively British Church, with no raison d’etre outside the 
Empire. But there were great minds in the American Church 
of that day and they planned various solutions for adapting 
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the Church to meet the new political situation. 

The Southerners in Virginia concentrated on an unavail- 
ing effort to keep the church properties and glebe lands given 
them by the Crown, and so they gave little immediate attention 
or help to the larger questions at stake. In Maryland led by 
Dr. William Smith, president of Washington College, the 
clergy fought for their church properties but declared also 
that it was the duty of the Church to modify its liturgy to 
conform to the new situation. It was at one of these meetings 
in 1780 that the Maryland churchmen decided to take the 
name Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland the legal 
successor to the Church of England. This group elected Dr. 
Smith as their bishop and although he was never consecrated, 
to him belongs the honor of being the first man to be elected 
bishop in the new church. 

Meanwhile, the Connecticut clergy were not idle. They 
had suffered cruel persecution during and after the War, 
their goods were confiscated, their houses and churches 
destroyed and all public services forcibly discontinued. But 
such was their vitality that by 1783 there were forty congre- 
gations in the State, with fourteen clergy and an Anglican 
population of forty thousand. On March 25, 1783, ten 
clergy met at the Glebe House at Woodbury Connecticut and 
elected Samuel Seabury as their bishop with instructions to 
proceed at once to England where he was to seek consecration. 
The astute New Englanders, with vivid memories of previous 
failures to obtain an episcopate from England in colonial 
days, further instructed their bishop-elect to seek apostolic 
orders from the Scottish non-juring Bishops should he fail 
in his mission with the English Parliament and Bishops. 
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The non-juring bishops were so called from the fact that 
when William of Orange succeeded to the throne of England 
in 1688 after the ignominious flight of James II, certain 
bishops of the Church refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Crown. Ardently pro-Stuart in their sympathies they 
were distinguished for their Laudian churchmanship and 
were deposed from their Sees and persecuted. Because they 
took part in the Stuart Risings of 1715-1745, their orders were 
declared null and void by the Crown, but it is obvious that no 
secular government had the power to do this, and that their 
orders were untainted by the Crown’s declaration. Seabury 
stayed in England for over a year and his presence caused 
weighty debate. Could Parliament give the permission to 
English bishops to consecrate a priest to be a bishop in a 
foreign country since they could not ask him nor could he 
be expected to take the oath of allegiance to the Crown? It 
had not been done before. 

Lord North who was friendly to the American colonies 
had resigned as prime minister in 1782, so Seabury had to 
face the Whig government of William Pitt, the younger, who 
at the age of twenty-five was Prime Minister and overwhelmed 
with other matters more important to him than the question 
of Seabury’s consecration. Finally a dispensation was 
secured from Parliament absolving Seabury from the oath 
of allegiance to the Crown, but other delays occurred, so at 
length Seabury decided to go north to Scotland and enlist 
the aid of the non-jurors. As a young medical student in 
Edinburgh, Seabury had worshipped with the Episcopalians 
who at that time were so bitterly persecuted that they were 
obliged to hold services in strict secrecy. The non-juring 
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bishops were happy to comply with Seabury’s request and he 
was consecrated a bishop of the Church for Connecticut on 
November 14, 1784, in the chapel of Bishop John Skinner of 
Aberdeen. The consecrator was the Primus or Presiding 
Bishop Kilgour, and he was assisted by Arthur Petrie, bishop 
of Moss and Moray, and by Robert Skinner co-adjutor of 
Aberdeen, non-jurors all. So the Anglican Communion was 
born. Seabury agreed to urge upon the American Church the 
use of the Scottish liturgy and especially the Scottish conse- 
cration prayer for the American Communion Service. He 
returned to America, arriving on June 20, 1785 at Newport, 
R. I., and became rector of St. James’, New London, Connecti- 
cut. By August 3rd the new Bishop had ordained four men 
to the diaconate. 

The year Seabury was consecrated a meeting of clergy 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey, May, 1784, learned for the 
first time that Seabury was in England! Under the leader- 
ship of William White a conference of churchmen was called 
for October, 1784, and to this delegates came from seven 
states —- Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Connecticut; but the latter delegates 
would take no formal part in the proceedings since they were 
waiting for the return of Seabury. General plans for the 
future were outlined and it was decided to call a general 
convention in Philadelphia for September, 1785. Seven 
states responded to the invitation— New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina. Massachusetts sent a letter and Connecticut 


declined. The Reverend William White, chosen president of 
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this gathering, remains one of the outstanding statesmen pro- 
duced by the Anglican Church. Born in Philadelphia, April 
4, 1747, he was thirty-four when hostilities ceased. Educated 
at the College of Philadelphia and afterwards going to 
England he took Holy Orders, being ordered deacon in 1770 
and priest in 1772. He became assistant and then rector of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, and was made chaplain of the 
Continental Congress of 1787, which position he held until 
1801. White was a moderate and practical man who did not 
believe it possible to secure bishops immediately, and the year 
before Seabury’s consecration he wrote a pamphlet recom- 
mending that a presbyterian system be erected temporarily 
until bishops might be secured. 

At this convention the three groups faced each other, each 
with its own distinct idea as to how the Church might best be 
revived. The delegates from Connecticut maintained that 
nothing could be done until bishops were consecrated, while 
the Middle States and the South wished for a constitution 
before the episcopate in order to prevent anarchy whenever 
the latter should come. The federal idea which was adopted 
was largely the work of White and Smith. The political 
features of the proposed constitution were that the Church 
was to be a national organization and that the States were to 
be the component parts. The governing body was to consist 
of two orders, clerical and lay,—an unheard of innovation! — 
while each state had full authority to conduct its own church 
affairs. 

A triennial convention to which Bishops were admitted 
ex-officio (shades of William Laud!) should have power to 
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decide all matters pertaining to the general welfare of the 
Church. It was further decided that the English Prayer Book, 
suitably altered, should be the basis of the American Church’s 
liturgy. | 

Unfortunately the convention attempted to do too much. 
A committee spent but three days revising the Prayer Book, 
while the delegates debated only four days before bringing 
out the Proposed Book! Substitution of prayers for President 
and Congress instead of for King and Parliament was 
obviously necessary, but the elimination of the Athanasian 
and Nicene Creeds was definitely a new departure; and a 
special service for July Fourth did not make the Tory New 
Englanders very happy. The revision was much too hastily 
done and was quite unsatisfactory. Through Ambassador 
John Adams the convention submitted these proposals for 
re-organization to the English Archbishops and Bishops, but 
these called the American Church to task for jettisoning the 
Creeds, and complained that the participation of laymen in 
church government was an unheard-of novelty! This reply 
necessitated the calling of another convention which met at 
Wilmington, Delaware, October, 1786, where it was generally 
agreed that the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds should both be 
in the Prayer Book and that the English Prayer Book of 
1662 should be standard until a competent committee of 
General Convention modified it. As a convention of the 
whole church they then elected Doctor Provoost to be bishop 
of New York, Dr. White for Pennsylvania, and Dr. Griffith 
for Virginia. 

The convention left many questions unsettled. What 
power were the bishops to have, how could Connecticut be 
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persuaded to give the laity a voice in general convention, etc. 
But White’s incomparable statesmanship steered the delegates 
to a postponement of debatable matter until the episcopate 
should be a fact and the church re-organized. Griffith was 
too poor to go to London for consecration, but Provoost and 
White went and were consecrated at Lambeth Palace Chapel 
February 4, 1786, by Archbishop Moore of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Archbishop of York, the bishops of Bath and 
Wells, Peterborough, London and Rochester. Returning 
immediately to America they arrived in New York on Easter 
Day of 1786. 

There were now three duly consecrated bishops for the 
American Episcopal Church: Seabury, who had been conse- 
crated by the non-jurors, and Provoost and White who had 
taken their episcopate from England. After one hundred and 
fifty years of effort the church in America was now fully 
organized for self-government, and the Anglican Communion 
became an accomplished fact. Not that all difficulties were 
over, for the New Englanders were still suspicious of White 
and his innovations, but fortunately their plan to set up a 
separate hierarchy for Connecticut came to nothing, while 
Seabury and White strove with ability and success for unity. 
The uncertain temper of Provoost, whose dislike for Seabury 
became notorious, did not help matters, but by the time a 
convention was called for July 28, 1789, Provoost was fortun- 
ately absent. It was then that the delegates voted Seabury’s 
consecration to be valid, and that since a complete order of 
bishops existed in America, they were competent to perform 
all episcopal duties. The further great step of adopting and 
signing a constitution for the church was taken at the 
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adjourned session of the same convention, Bishops Seabury 
and White signing the document together with representatives 
from ten states. James Madison was consecrated for Virginia 
in 1790, receiving his episcopal orders in England, and two 
years later the American House of Bishops united in conse- 
crating Thomas John Claggett for Maryland. The outstanding 
figure in all of these tedious and delicate deliberations was 
William White, and it was in great measure due to his 
sagacity and statesmanship that the church’s wounds were 
healed. He lived for nearly fifty years after the events 
recorded and took part in the consecration of twenty-seven 
American bishops, the last being the great Jackson Kemper, 
in 1835. White died in the following year. 

During the period 1775-1800 when the War was being 
fought and when the Episcopal Church was obliged to spend 
much precious time in straightening out its internal policy, 
some four hundred thousand people crossed the Appalachian 
mountains. Through the Hudson-Mohawk Depression, the 
Susquehanna Route, the Forbes Road, and the Cumberland 
Gap road, pioneers trudged westward to make a new frontier 
in what are now the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. The Episcopalians had neither the men 
nor the machinery to send pastors westward, for not until 
1835 did the Church adopt anything like an adequate mis- 
sionary policy. So from 1800-1830 the Methodists increased 
in numbers twenty times, the Presbyterians twelve, and the 
Baptists eight. The initial lag has never been regained by 
the Anglicans in America, and although the years 1800-1835 
saw a growth from 12,000 to 36,000, the gain was chiefly 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Since an official return made to 
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as 280,000, or a quarter of the total population of the Colo- 
nies, it will be readily seen what a set-back the revolutionary 
years were to the Church. 

Another unwitting source of internal dissension in the 
years of missionary opportunity from 1800-1835 was the 
rise of an ardent champion of Anglo-catholicism some twenty- 
five years before Keble preached the famous Oxford sermon 
which began the Catholic revival in England. John Henry 
Hobart, born in 1775, was ordained deacon by Bishop White 
in 1798, and priest by Bishop Provoost in 1801, was possessed 
of a brilliant and orderly mind, and a churchmanship definite 
to a high degree. Like Seabury in his great regard for the 
Anglican Church as being a true part of the Catholic Church, 
Hobart lived his lifelong slogan —“Evangelical Truth and 
Apostolic Order.” But Hobart made many ecclesiastical 
enemies and while the Church must acknowledge the debt 
which she will ever owe to him, at the same time internal dis- 
sension and debate focussed churchmen’s eyes on the home 
battlefield instead of on the new frontier. Hobart died in 
1839, a few years after the first beginnings of the Catholic 
revival in England. The Catholic party in America was not 
popular any more than it was in England, and it aroused 
violent opposition from the evangelical wing, and the then 
new General Theological Seminary actually was accused by 
certain rabid evangelicals of being a Roman Catholic mis- 
sion! The controversies engendered were all the more 
lamentable because of the great opportunities lost in the 
growing West. 

The adoption of a definite missionary policy in 1835 
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gave great impetus to the Church, which between 1830 and 
1860 increased in communicant strength from 30,939 to 
146,588. Two missionaries had much to do with this amaz- 
ing growth, Philander Chase and Jackson Kemper. Philander 
Chase, born in 1775 at Cornish, New Hampshire, was 
ordered deacon in 1798 and priest the following year. After 
missionary work in the East he went to New Orleans, as 
rector of Christ Church in that city, where he held the first 
non-Roman Catholic service in 1805, remaining in New 
Orleans until 1811 when he returned to the East. The year 
1815 saw him journeying westward to Ohio where he organ- 
ized a number of parishes in and around Columbus. Elected 
first Bishop of Ohio in 1818, he was consecrated the follow- 
ing year, and began a life of ceaseless activity involving 
several journeys to England and much traveling in his dio- 
cese. By 1832 he had built a theological seminary, Bexley 
Hall and Kenyon College, named after their respective Eng- 
lish donors, Lord Bexley and Lord Kenyon. Resigning from 
Ohio after altercations at Kenyon and elsewhere Bishop Chase 
spent three years of retirement at Gilead, Michigan. He then 
received a call to become the first Bishop of Illinois at the 
first convention in that state held in 1835. Without any 
promise of salary the doughty bishop accepted the call, leav- 
ing immediately for England where he raised $10,000 for a 
theological college at Jubilee, Illinois, which he began to 
build in 1839. In twelve years, Chase had ordained ten 
deacons, eight priests, consecrated nine churches, baptized 
two hundred and twenty-two and confirmed four hundred 
and ninety-five persons. He died at the age of seventy-five 
at Jubilee in 1852, and is buried there. Over six feet tall 
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and weighing more than three hundred pounds in his later 
years, Bishop Chase had all the qualities demanded of the 
pioneers, in addition to an unlimited faith in God and the 
missionary work of the church. “Jehovah jireh” (the Lord 
will provide) was not only his pious motto but his living 
battle-cry. 

Almost eighteen years after Chase’s election to Ohio, the 
General Convention made its great decision to send mission- 
ary bishops to the West instead of waiting for churchmen to 
ask for them. Jackson Kemper became the first bishop to 
be consecrated for the mission field and to be sent as a rep- 
resentative of the whole Church. Born in 1789 of German 
descent, he was ordained deacon in 1811 and priest three 
years later. A Western trip to Pittsburgh in 1824 and 1825 
with Bishop White and another to Green Bay, Wisconsin, with 
James Milnor in 1834 had aroused Kemper’s enthusiasm 
for the great opportunities for work in the West. Kemper was 
consecrated missionary Bishop of Indiana and Missouri by 
Bishop White in 1835, and in addition the convention gave 
him jurisdiction through all the Northwest! The first rail- 
road in the East had been built only six years, and while one 
could travel from the western end of Lake Erie to Chicago 
or Cincinnati by rail, horses and sometimes carriages were 
the only means of transportation in most of Kemper’s great 
diocese. The account of his first episcopal visitations begin- 
ming in November, 1835, in Indiana tells eloquently the need 
for the Church in that region. There was but one missionary 
in the whole state of Indiana, and in St. Louis, a growing 
city, Kemper found an organized parish and a church build- 
ing but no clergymen. Kemper returned East where he raised 
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twenty thousand dollars for a church college; as a result 
Kemper College in St. Louis became a reality in 1837. After 
a missionary prospecting tour of the Southwest with Bishop 
Otey, Kemper returned to Indiana, and then went up to 
*““Milwaky” a town of about ten thousand where he found a 
church, St. Paul’s, with a resident minister. In spite of 
Kemper’s anxious care, by 1845 Kemper College in St. Louis 
had to close and the property was sold for the debt, $17,500. 
Today the ground alone is worth millions! 

The election of bishops for Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Kansas between 1849 and 1864 left Kemper 
free to concentrate on Wisconsin, and he took up his residence 
at Nashotah, where a theological college and seminary had 
been incorporated in 1847. After great persuasion Kemper 
had accepted the episcopate of Wisconsin in 1859, and the 
next eleven years until his death in 1870 saw the strengthen- 
ing of the diocese of Wisconsin, the founding of Racine Col- 
lege in 1859, and the establishment of a cathedral in 1866. 
Over three hundred thousand miles had Kemper traveled on 
his apostolic visits, and the seventy clergy and two thousand 
other persons who attended his funeral at Nashotah witness to 
the church’s esteem and affection for this modern St. Paul. 

The horror of the Civil War descended on the country 
in 1861-1865, and in addition to its disastrous political and 
economic effects it split in two the Christian Churches. The 
widening social cleavage between North and South in the 
years preceding the War was made permanent, in some cases. 
Directly military operations began the Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and Baptist Churches split off into northern and south- 
ern divisions; a state of affairs which has remained to this day 
with the exception of the three Methodist Churches united in 
1939. 
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The Episcopalians for once were in a favorable position, 
for during hostilities no irrevocable steps were taken by the 
northern Episcopalians which would close the way to recon- 
ciliation after the War. Seats were provided for the absent 
southern delegates for the convention of 1862, and the roll 
call included the secession states. By the convention of 1865 
the War was over, and although no southern delegates 
appeared at the first roll call, representatives arrived later 
from all the “Border States” and also from Texas and North 
Carolina. When it is remembered that Bishop Leonidas Polk 
of Tennessee, and later of Louisiana, received a commission 
as a major-general in the Southern army, and died in action 
at Pine Mountain defending the Confederacy, it will be seen 
that only the most diplomatic handling of the convention of 
1865 could heal the breach. The Confederate churchmen 
had erected a separate church at Montgomery, Alabama in 
July, 1861, but after the War this was properly ignored and 
the tragedy of two Episcopal Churches was not added to the 
fratricidal strife. Between 1850 and 1870 the church grew 
from 150,591 to 231,591, a remarkable increase. By the 
end of the Century it had risen to about 750,000 members. 

The church continued to press her missionary work with 
vigor, and with the election of the statesmanlike Henry 
Benjamin Whipple as Bishop of Minnesota in 1859, congre- 
gations sprang up in the northwest. Whipple took up the 
pioneer work of James Lloyd Breck at Faribault and St. Paul 
and became an ardent champion of the Indians. There were 
three hundred thousand Indians west of the Mississippi in 
1860, and from 1865 to 1880 the many Indian wars cost the 
United States Government some twenty-two million dollars. 
The venality of the Indian agents, coupled with the attitude 
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of men like General Phil Sheridan, whose motto was that 
“there are no good Indians but dead Indians” caused much 
of this expense and trouble. Bishop Whipple never ceased 
to fight for the redmen, and President Grant put him on the 
Board of Indian Commissioners in 1869. By the time of 
his death in 1901 Whipple was perhaps the most widely- 
known bishop of the American church, and the ecclesiastical 
authorities of England were so impressed with him that in 
1871 he was offered the bishopric of the Sandwich Islands 
(Hawaii). 

Another great missionary name of the American church 
is that of William Robert Hare, who in 1873, at the age of 
thirty-four began a remarkable career as the first missionary 
bishop of the Dakota Territory, and the first bishop to be 
sent to work among the Indians. The large number of Sioux 
Indians who are members of the Episcopal Church today is 
due to the great foundation laid by the frail, cultured, but 
passionately-in-earnest missionary, Bishop Hare. 

Not even a short sketch of the American church’s expan- 
sion would be complete without a passing mention of Daniel 
Sylvester Tuttle, Bishop of the Church from 1867 to 1923, 
whose election at the age of twenty-nine to be Bishop of 
Montana, with jurisdiction of Idaho and Utah began a 
remarkable chapter in Christian missions. The railroad 
terminated sixty miles west of North Platte as the young 
clergyman traveled out to his district, and he slept with a 
revolver under his pillow every night. The five different 
coaches in which he traveled to Denver were all armed to the 
teeth because of marauding Indians. In those days, twenty- 
five days were required to go by passenger coach from St. 
Joseph, Missouri to the Pacific Coast, and even the pony 
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express took ten days. It is not strange that American bishops 
with such duties to perform were unconventional in appear- 
ance, especially to their English brethren. Bishop George 
Selwyn’s son John, who accompanied his father to General 
Convention in Baltimore in 1871, expresses great surprise 
in his diary at meeting bishops in white coats and pot-hats! ; 
but he also records that “one soon learnt to forget that in 
one’s admiration of the man (Bishop Tuttle) who had bearded 
Brigham Young in his very stronghold at Salt Lake City!” 

The Homestead Act of 1862 caused great migrations 
west of the Mississippi while the completing of the trans- 
continental railroad in 1869 increased the flow of travelers. 
Bishop Tuttle proceeded to survey his vast jurisdiction and 
found three lone communicants in Salt Lake City. Going 
north he went to Virginia City and Helena, Montana. Return- 
ing south he set out in September, 1867 for Idaho, paying 
a fare of one hundred and twenty dollars for the four hundred 
mile journey from Salt Lake to Boise. So his ceaseless 
activity went on until 1880, when Montana was set apart as a 
separate district and Tuttle became Bishop of Utah, a See 
which he held until 1886 when he was translated to Missouri. 
Upon the setting apart of West Missouri as a separate juris- 
diction, Bishop .Tuttle retained the eastern part of the state 
under the same title. So from an early diocese which 
embraced 340,000 square miles, Bishop Tuttle had reduced 
his administrative area to 32,000 square miles. He became 
Presiding Bishop in 1903, a title which he held until his 
death in 1923. 

Since Bishop William Ingraham Kip had been sent to 
California in 1853, and Bishop Thomas Scott to the Oregon 
Territory one year later, the Church had surveyed the whole 
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field by about 1875. From that time onwards until the end 
of the century successful missionary work was a question of 
money and men, for the foundation had been laid. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century a third school of 
thought came into being within the Church, a group whose 
activities were disliked cordially by both high and low 
churchmen. This was the liberal group. The liberal church- 
men had followed the researches of Darwin, Huxley, and 
others, and they felt there was no necessary antagonism 
between the re-discovered theory of evolution and the teach- 
ing of the Church. They favored a critical approach to the 
Bible and wherever a new scientific discovery appeared to 
contradict scripture or dogma they usually preferred the 
former. As in England, so in America, the liberals were 
chiefly responsible for the untrammelled biblical study of 
the later nineteenth century and they paved the way for the 
Church’s present strong position with regard to the Bible. 
They further acted as interpreters of the marvels of science to 
a group of Christians very suspicious of the new discoveries. 
It is obvious that to a conservative Christian who based his 
faith on the Bible, instead of on the Church, such liberal 
teaching seemed not only dangerous but anti-Christian. The 
nineteenth century was almost over before first the Anglo- 
catholics and then the Evangelicals looked more favorably on 
the modern approach to christianity. 

One disagreeable schism took place in 1873 with the 
organization of the Reformed Episcopal Church. It was 
part and parcel of the squabbles about ritualism and doctrine 
which had dissipated the Church’s energy for several decades. 
Assistant Bishop Cummins of Kentucky, and the Reverend 
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churchmen formed the nucleus of this body, and they expected 
that eventually all of the low churchmen would follow the 
schismatics; but fortunately this did not happen. The 
Reformed Episcopal Church grew for a while, but it has 
declined slowly especially during the past twenty years, and 
probably it will merge in due course with some other 
Protestant body. 

By the year 1900 the communicant list of the Church 
stood at 742,569; there were six seminaries in active opera- 
tion; religious orders had been introduced; and great men 
like Bishop Whipple and Bishop Phillips Brooks had caused 
the Episcopal Church to be held in high international regard. 
But the Church had not yet made up its long initial delay in 
going West, for although the present center of population is 
in Indiana, the center of church population is around 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, some six hundred miles east. 

The twentieth century had hardly got into its second 
decade before the Great War started, and in the idealistic 
enthusiasm of the war years the Episcopal Church, with most 
other Church bodies, regarded the great struggle as tragic 
but necessary. Pacifists were looked on with extreme disfavor 
and Bishop Paul Jones of Utah was asked to resign his juris- 
diction in 1919 for his plainspoken aversion to the debacle. 

The year 1919 saw a great re-organization of the whole 
Church’s machinery, with the provision that in the future a 
Presiding Bishop was to be elected for a term of six years, 
and a National Council was erected with departments of 
Missions and Church Extension, Christian Education, Chris- 
tian Social Service, Finance, and Publicity. This Council, 
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with the presiding bishop as chairman, formed a permanent 
body of executives to follow policies laid down by General 
Convention between each triennium. 

An obvious weakness of Christianity today is its many 
divisions, and some of the best minds of every church have 
labored and are laboring with the crucial question of church 
reunion; and in this cause the Episcopal Church has taken 
a leading part. So far back as 1856 General Convention 
appointed a committee to investigate Swedish orders, and 
although no decision was arrived at, it helped pave the way 
for the decision at the Lambeth Conference in 1920 which 
accepted Swedish orders as valid. Intercommunion between 
the two churches has resulted. The so-called Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral of 1886, and adopted by General 
Convention in 1892, set down the minimum bases, so far as 
Anglicans were concerned, for the reunion of the Churches. 
The four foundations were: The Holy Scriptures as the Word 
of God; The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as the rule of 
Faith; Two Sacraments, Baptism and Holy Communion as 
the means of Grace; and the historic episcopate, locally 
adapted, as the keystone of governmental unity. 

The first World Conference on Faith and Order met at 
Lausanne in 1927, delegates from every major Christian 
group, except the Roman Catholic, being present. Another 
similar meeting was held at Edinburgh in 1937. Interest 
in church unity is gaining in America as is witnessed by the 
many small groups of clergy who meet regularly for discus- 
sion and study of the subject. Another helpful factor is the 
increased interest in liturgical worship on the part of many 
Protestant groups. Altars with crosses and lights, vested 
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choirs, and a general emphasis on the prime importance of 
beauty in worship are some of the important trends in 
American Protestantism. 

The Great Depression caused serious curtailment in the 
Church’s work abroad and its mission work at home, and all 
extension has suffered further because of the lagging interest 
of Church people in missions. The additional fact that the 
Church in America is indebted for new buildings, etc., put 
up in good times, to the sum of about thirty million dollars, 
is evidence that extension work will be seriously hampered 
for many years to come, unless the burden of debt is lifted 
quickly. 

There is a growing movement for the Church to elect a 
permanent Archbishop and since the Anglican Church in 
America is the only one which does not have an Archbishop, 
this would seem to be both right and proper. It has been 
suggested that the Archbishop be made Bishop of Washington 
with Mount St. Alban as his diocese; and this might be a wise 
decision, since it would do away with the present system of 
electing a presiding bishop for six years, and of expecting 
the latter to administer his own diocese; an impossible com- 
bination of offices. 

Two notable building projects must be mentioned in 
closing. On Morningside Heights, overlooking the Hudson 
river in New York City, there is rising the magnificent 
cathedral of St. John the Divine; while in Washington on 
Mount St. Alban, the National Cathedral of SS Peter and 
Paul is a landmark for many miles around the Capital. A 
chair for the Presiding Bishop is here provided in the 
sanctuary, thus giving him an official seat. Both churches 
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will take several more decades to complete, but when finished 
will take their places among the great cathedrals of the world. 

We have traced the growth of the Church from its early 
struggles on the Eastern seaboard with a few hundred 
members without adequate ecclesiastical government to the 
Church of today with one and a half million communi- 
cants, more than 2,000,000 baptized members, over sixty- 
three hundred clergy and more than eight thousand parishes 
and missions. These are not large figures compared with 
some other religious bodies but significant for further growth, 
and an important influence in American life and thought. 


ALASKA 


Oe “ICEBOX OR “‘SEWARD’S FOLLY, AS ALASKA WAS 
nick-named derisively in 1867, when Secretary of State 
Seward purchased it from Russia for $7,200,000, now yields 
its owners an annual return equal to the original investment. 
It was discovered in 1741 by the Russian Bering, who died 
on the island named after him the same year. From 1799- 
1861, a semi-official Russian-American Company directed 
trading there, but in the latter year a Russian governor was 
appointed. The purchase by America meant the departure 
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of the last non-British European power from North America. 
The population in those days was less than 30,000, of whom 
two-thirds were Eskimos or other natives, and today there 
are only fifty-five thousand living in the vast area of 600,000 
square miles. The Church began work there in 1889, when 
the Reverend J. W. Chapman went to Anvik. 

Constituted a diocese the year before the Klondike gold 
rush of 1896, Alaska has had but one diocesan, the Right 
Reverend Peter Trimble Rowe, who now has served forty- 
seven years, and in that time has built thirty-seven church 
buildings. 

In 1912, the District of Alaska was given territorial status 
and in that same year, Hudson Stuck, a pioneer missionary 
of Alaska, with a companion, first scaled Mount McKinley 
(20,300 feet). The hospital in Fort Yukon, dedicated to 
Stuck’s memory, was served until 1938 by an equally heroic 
doctor, Grafton Burke, who in almost forty years, saw Fort 
Yukon grow from “the worst hell-hole in Alaska” to a decent 
Christian community. An interesting school at Nenana 
provides fifty Indian children with a Christian education and 
in this town, the Bishop often confirms twice a year, with 
the congregations standing outside the building since they 
are usually too large for the church there. In 1931, Reverend 
John Boyd Bentley was consecrated suffragan for Alaska, for 
the present staff of seventeen clergy and two bishops has a 
huge area to cover, by air, dog-team and boat. There are 
6,190 baptized people and 1,862 communicants. 
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THE CHURCH IN CANADA 


ee THINKERS BEFORE CHRIST SUSPECTED THAT THE 
ocean surrounded the world, but the honor of discovering 
North America belongs to the intrepid Norseman Leif 
Ericsson who landed somewhere in Canada about the year 
1000 a.p. But it was not until almost five centuries later 
that John Cabot, representing the stingy Henry VII of Eng- 
land, sailed from Bristol with a British crew and landed on 
the coast of Labrador in 1497. Among other presents to 
his patron Cabot took home three natives. The gallant 
Frenchman, Jacques Cartier, followed Cabot thirty-seven 
years later (1534) and again in 1535 when he sailed up the 
St. Lawrence to where Quebec and Montreal now stand. 
Martin Frobisher crossed the Atlantic to Baffin Land in 1578 
and while there the chaplain of the ship celebrated the Holy 
Communion service. Henry Hudson’s many voyages ended 
with his getting to the Bay named after him in 1610, but 
his ship was wrecked and Hudson perished the following year. 

These early explorations are important geographically 
but also they are of great political importance, for countries 
based their claims to a new land on its primary discovery by 
a national. The object of the many voyages was to discover 
a North West Passage to India and China, and as late as 
1745 the British Parliament offered a reward of twenty 
thousand pounds for the finding of a sea passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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The Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 ending the War of the 
Spanish Succession, saw Nova Scotia (called Acadie by the 
French) ceded to Britain and at the same time the Hudsons 
Bay territory was declared to be a British possession; but 
since Nova Scotia was captured finally by the British three 
years before Utrecht, regular church services began there in 
1710 at Annapolis Royal, named after the Queen. 

The S. P. G. had in 1703 sent ministers to the Five 
Nations of Indians living north of what is now New York 
State and when the first settled Anglican work began the 
Society aided it by grants to ministers and teachers; later the 
Crown endowed the parish of St. Anne’s at Annapolis Royal. 
At the newly-founded town of Halifax was built in 1750 the 
first Anglican Church in Canada, and because of the intimate 
association of St. Paul’s, Halifax, with the early life and 
government of the Colony it has been called: “The West- 
minster Abbey of Nova Scotia.” The settlement of Halifax 
and of the surrounding country was eflected by Dutch and 
Germans as well as English, but the former made good 
citizens and many became members of the Church. By 1758 
the Church became established in Nova Scotia, but great 
liberty of worship and conscience was given to all except 
Roman Catholics against whom there were severe laws. 

A brilliant series of campaigns in the middle eighteenth 
century resulted in the capture of Louisborg, Cape Breton, 
of Niagara, Quebec and Montreal; and the Treaty of Paris 
secured these British conquests in Canada. Nevertheless 
the population of the Maritime Provinces was largely French 
and possibly would have remained almost entirely so except 
for the American Revolution. 
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It has been estimated that one million out of the three 
million inhabitants of the American colonies were Loyalists, 
and while some went home to England after the War, and 
many stayed in the States, about forty thousand emigrated 
across the border and created two English speaking provinces, 
New Brunswick and Upper Canada (Ontario). Like a blood 
transfusion these United Empire Loyalists as they were called 
brought devotion to the British Crown and to the feeble 
Anglican Church in Canada. 

The British Government assisted these refugees, trans- 
porting them to their new land, clothing and feeding them 
and giving them land, at a total expenditure of some six 
million pounds. The Reverend Samuel Seabury actively 
assisted those who wished to leave the States and his own 
brother David lived at Annapolis, Nova Scotia. 

The newcomers spread out along the St. John river, about 
ten thousand arriving in 1783 alone, and thus a new province, 
New Brunswick, was set up the following year and an S. P. G. 
missionary from New Jersey, the Reverend Samuel Cooke 
came to St. John in 1785. After the British defeat at 
Saratoga many more thousands crossed the border. 

Up until this time the Anglicans in Canada had no bishop 
although settled work had been going on for seventy-seven 
years. This lack of episcopal oversight could scarcely have 
distressed the Loyalists from the States since they had, as 
we have seen, been attempting without success to obtain a 
colonial bishop for over two hundred years. But in 1783 
the Reverend Samuel Seabury and the Reverend Charles 
Inglis met in New York with sixteen other clergy to make 
plans for setting up a diocese in Nova Scotia. Dr. Inglis 
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was chosen, and proceeding to England, he was consecrated 
August 12, 1787 as Bishop of Nova Scotia and its Dependen- 
cies, subject and subordinate to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Thus the birth of the American nation conferred two 
priceless benefits on the Church in Canada —the United 
Empire Loyalists and the first bishop to be consecrated for 
the Empire. 

Inglis was an Irishman who had done missionary work 
in America before going to Canada, and while he was in 
charge of Trinity Church, New York, during the War of 
Independence a group of one hundred armed rebels entered 
the church during divine service, with drums beating and 
fifes playing. They sought to prevent Inglis from reading 
the prayers for the King but he carried on with an even voice 
and undisturbed mien. 

Bishop Inglis had a large diocese, for on his first visitation 
he covered over seven hundred miles confirming five hundred 
and twenty-five. He had oversight of Upper and Lower 
Canada as well until the erection of the Quebec diocese in 
1793. Inglis died in 1816 after a fruitful and active 
episcopate of twenty-nine years, and to his other activities 
the first bishop in Canada added an intense interest in educa- 
tion, so that in’ 1788, King’s College School was opened at 
Windsor aided by a government grant of four thousand 
pounds. 

The consecration of Dr. Jacob Mountain at Lambeth in 
1793 as first bishop of Quebec began the westward movement 
of an organized church, and in the thirty-two years of his 
episcopate the bishop saw his clergy grow from seven to 
sixty-one, and during the course of eight general visitations 
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he marked the rapid influx of immigrants from the United 
States and Great Britain. Church buildings rose from six 
in 1793 to almost sixty in 1825, including Holy Trinity 
Cathedral at Quebec. This in spite of the fact that Bishop 
Mountain’s efforts for the Establishment and Endowment of 
the Church in his diocese were unsuccessful. 

The successor to Bishop Jacob Mountain in the diocese 
of Quebec in 1826 was the Right Reverend the Honorable 
Charles James Stewart, a son of the Earl of Galloway, who 
came out to Canada as a missionary in 1807, and took over 
the difficult task of founding a mission at St. Armand. On 
the Saturday night Stewart arrived in town, the inn’s landlord 
warned him that there would be a riot if he tried to hold 
services on the morrow. To this the indomitable missionary 
replied, “Then here is the place for me.” In ten years he 
had a flourishing church. A wealthy, humble, and holy man, 
he had charge of Upper Canada (Ontario) in addition to 
his own diocese, and it was not until the year of his death, 
1837, that George J. Mountain was made bishop co-adjutor 
with the title of Bishop of Montreal. Ontario desperately 
needed a bishop, for immigration caused the population there 
to double between 1826 and 1835, and Bishop George 
Mountain, a son of the first Bishop of Quebec, had a juris- 
diction reaching from New Brunswick to the farthest West 
of civilization; an impossible task. But he was able to persuade 
Lord Durham of the Church’s need in Ontario and as a result 
the Reverend John Strachan became the first Bishop of 
Toronto in 1839, thus moving the organized Church several 
hundred miles farther West. Largely as a result of Bishop 
Mountain’s leadership a conference of bishops in British 
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North America was called at Quebec in 1857, mainly for the 
purpose of establishing Synods for general and diocesan 
government of the Church, and this was a great step forward 
in the Canadian Church’s struggle for self-government. The 
beginnings of a theological seminary at Three Rivers in 1839 
proved so successful that it removed to Lennoxville a few 
years later and the training of native Canadian clergy began. 
When Bishop Mountain died in 1863, all State support for 
the Church had been withdrawn for nine years, but his wise 
and far-seeing plans helped the growing church on its way 
to self-support. 

The growth of the Church in the East was steady, and 
in 1845 the Reverend John Medley was consecrated for 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, his support coming largely from 
the newly-organized Colonial Bishopric’s Fund. 

The consecration of the Reverend John Strachan as first 
Bishop of Toronto in 1839 began a forty-year episcopate of 
the highest order. Having been in Canada since 1799, he 
was well acquainted with the tremendous needs for clergy, 
for education, and for self-government for the Church. 
Largely through Bishop Strachan’s efforts King’s College, 
Toronto, was founded, it being given a Royal Charter with 
Church control until 1848, when the charter was altered by 
the legislature and the college became the University of 
Toronto. Nothing daunted by this reversal the Bishop 
obtained a charter and money for a new Church College, and 
Trinity was founded in 1851. In the same year at Holy 
Trinity Church, Toronto, there was held a most important 
meeting of the Bishop, one hundred twenty-four clergy, and 
one hundred twenty-seven laymen. It was the first meeting 
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of a synod type within the Empire and marked a great step 
forward in self-government for the Church. The inspiration 
probably came from the Church in the United States. In 
1857 the Canadian Legislature legalized synods for the 
Church and the system spread rapidly. By 1861-62 the 
diocese of Toronto had been divided into three parts, new 
bishops being consecrated for Huron and Ontario. The 
Bishop of Huron, Dr. Cronyn of St. Paul’s London, Ontario, 
was the first bishop to be elected in Canada, although his 
consecration took place in England; while Bishop Lewis of 
Ontario was both elected in Canada and consecrated at the 
Cathedral in Kingston, although the Queen issued his letters 
patent. But when the See of Niagara was erected in 1866 
and a bishop chosen, Dr. Bethane became the first Bishop 
in Canada to be consecrated without the royal license. These 
events mark important steps towards autonomy. Bishop 
Strachan died in 1867, the year in which the first Lambeth 
Conference met. This latter conference came about through 
a suggestion from the Canadian Church. 

But during the years of consolidation in Quebec, Montreal 
and Ontario and the Maritime Provinces, the Church had been 
pushing even farther west and north. One gateway to 
Northwest Canada was by way of Hudson’s Bay, and the 
company of that name had been engaged in the fur trade there 
since the end of the seventeenth century. The terms of the 
Company’s 1670 charter gave it almost complete control of 
an area as large as the old Russian Empire, for it stretched 
from Ontario to the Pacific and from the United States border 
to the Arctic Circle. To the credit of the Hudson’s Bay 


Company it was from the first anxious and willing to have 
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Anglican chaplains for its own men and for missionary work. 
So it was that in 1820 the Reverend John West went to 
Rupert’s Land, caring for the whites, the Indians, and the 
Eskimos farther north. On one journey he walked one 
hundred and eighty miles to an Eskimo village, and so great 
was his success in that type of work that he may be said to 
have laid the permanent foundation for the Church’s later 
successes with the Eskimos. West was followed by others, 
and in 1844 Bishop George Mountain of Montreal sat in an 
open canoe for thirty-two days in order to make a visitation 
to this distant portion of his diocese. On his return he recom- 
mended that a bishop be appointed to care for the growing 
Church in the West. The Reverend David Anderson be- 
came the pioneer missionary bishop of that region 1849- 
1865, a diocese which in time has become the mother of ten 
other dioceses. Some idea of its original size is indicated by 
the fact that two clergy could not get to a meeting called by 
their bishop in 1860 because one was 2,500 miles to the 
northwest at Fort Simpson, and the other was 1,200 miles 
east at Moose. 

But it was with the coming of Bishop Robert Machray 
to Rupert’s Land in 1865 that the work began to flourish. 
This full-bearded Aberdonian remains one of the two greatest 
missionary leaders with which the Canadian Church has been 
blessed. Arriving at Red River he threw himself into organ- 
izing his diocese from the foundations, urging with true Cale- 
donian shrewdness the need for self-support and the taking 
up of a collection at every service. He revived St. John’s 
College for training men for the ministry, did much for the 
erection and extension of primary education, and held a synod 
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of his clergy and laity in 1869. It was altogether fitting that 
this Apostle of Rupert’s Land should meet and talk with 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota and Bishop Kemper of Wiscon- 
sin, and visit Faribault, Nasohtah House, and Racine College; 
events which occurred during his journey to New York in 
1868, where he attended the American Church’s General Con- 
vention and celebrated at the opening Eucharist. 

Bishop Machray obtained the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
consent to, and interest in the erection of three new dioceses, 
and the appointment of bishops for them. John Horden a 
great missionary to the Indians became Bishop of Moosonee in 
1872. He had been at Moose Fort since 1851, and in that 
time had learned Cree, Ojibway, Eskimo, Norwegian, and 
Hebrew to facilitate his work and to translate the Old Testa- 
ment. This new diocese embraced the region around Hudson’s 
Bay. John McLean, another missionary, became Bishop of 
Saskatchewan which included the fast growing wheat area 
of plainland up to the Rockies. And for Athabasca farther 
to the northwest went as Bishop the great William Carpenter 
Bompas. All three were consecrated in 1874. Machray 
retained the diminished See of Rupert’s Land and became the 
first Metropolitan of the Province of Rupert’s Land and 
Primate of all Canada in 1893. The still huge diocese of 
Athabasca, over six hundred thousand square miles, was 
later subdivided twice, Bishop Bompas each time taking for 
himself the more remote portion. He died suddenly and 
quietly while writing a sermon in 1905, after a life of 
unmatched pioneering and zeal and fruitful work. He has 
rightfully been named “The Apostle of the North.” 

The Church did not come to the Pacific Coast until the 
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middle of the nineteenth century. After a varied history, 
during which it was leased to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
(1843) and attached as a Crown Colony (1849), Vancouver 
Island was united with British Columbia in 1866, and incor- 
porated with the Dominion of Canada five years later. The 
first Anglican clergyman at Victoria was the Rev. R. J. 
Staines who came as a chaplain for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1849, and through a generous private endowment 
from England the territory obtained a bishop ten years later. 
Bishops were consecrated for New Westminster and Cale- 
donia twenty years afterwards, and today British Columbia 
has an Anglican population of about one third of the total 
population. 

To turn back again to the East, we observe in the last 
four decades of the nineteenth century a steady growth in 
self-support, the building of cathedrals, churches, and schools, 
and the erection of an autonomous Church government. 

The Canada Constitutional Act of 1791 envisaged an 
Established Church, and we have seen that in the early days 
of Nova Scotia, the Anglicans actually had a State Church. 
However, in the two Canadas, Upper and Lower, the Church 
was endowed at first, but later these endowments were taken 
away by the Act of 1854, and wise leaders in the Church 
saw the necessity for self-government and self-support. They 
had good knowledge of the results obtaining in the American 
Church and various Canadian bishops set about the task of 
erecting diocesan and provincial governments. We noticed 
previously that Bishop Strachan, a personal friend of Bishop 
White of Pennsylvania, began working for synods as early 
as 1832, and on a trip to England seven years later, he 
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“sounded out’’ the authorities on the question. In May, 1851, 
Bishop Strachan called a conference of his diocese, clergy 
and laymen, and as a result of that meeting it was resolved 
that a synod be formed. Obviously it was impossible that 
the Church in Canada could be governed from far-away 
England, a fact that was becoming increasingly recognized 
by the English Church authorities. 

In that same year, 1851, a conference of five Canadian 
bishops met in Quebec and prepared a plan for the erection 
of both diocesan and provincial synods, and this they sub- 
mitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The following year 
six colonial bishops, including Mountain of Quebec and 
Broughton of Australia, met with eighteen English diocesans 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury in order to facilitate self- 
government for the colonial Churches. This meeting was the 
forerunner of the first Lambeth Conference of 1867. Parlia- 
ment rejected their plea, but in 1852 the Diocesan Conference 
met in Toronto and organized itself as a synod, along the 
lines of the agreements made at the bishops’ conference in 
England. Two years later Bishop Mountain formed the synod 
of Quebec, and the Canadian Legislature made synods legal 
by Acts of 1857 and 1858. Ten years after the full freedom 
of the Canadian Church from the Crown and the English 
Parliament is seen by the electing and consecrating of a 
co-adjutor bishop of Toronto by the Canadian Church in 
Canada and without royal license. 

But two further steps had to be taken: the formation of 
Provincial Synods for the dioceses of the four provinces, 
and a General Synod for the whole Church. Bishop Fulford 
of Montreal became Metropolitan of Canada in 1861, and 
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the first provincial synod was held under his presidency in 
the same year. The other provinces followed suit and so the 
first object was achieved. 

The birth of the Dominion of Canada (1867) and the 
linking up of East and West upon the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad in 1885 brought the Church 
dioceses and provinces closer together, so in 1890 there was 
held a conference at Winnipeg where it was decided to 
consolidate the various branches of the Church of England 
in Canada. Provisions were made also for a General Synod 
of the whole Church which met in Toronto in 1893. Arch- 
bishop Machray of Rupert’s Land was elected Primate, he 
and Archbishop Lewis of Canada being the first archbishops 
in the Anglican Communion outside of the British Isles. 

This general synod now meets every three years and the 
powers of the laity are similar to those in the American 
Church. Each diocese elects its own bishop, but this election 
must be confirmed by the bishops of the province in which the 
vacancy occurs. Four Archbishops act as Metropolitans and 
preside over the four provinces of Canada, Ontario, Rupert’s 
Land, and British Columbia. Within these four provinces 
there are at present twenty-seven dioceses, the oldest being 
Nova Scotia (1787), and the youngest Saskatchewan and The 
Arctic, both founded in 1933. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, begun in 1885, and taking its 
inspiration from the American Church gave great impetus to 
the missionary program, and by 1927 it had over ninety-four 
thousand members in more than three thousand branches. 
Another great advance was the birth of the Missionary Society 
of the Church in Canada at the General Synod of 1902, where 
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for the first time it was stated officially that all baptized mem- 
bers of the Church belonged to the Missionary Society. The 
gifts for missions almost doubled as a result of this action. 

An Executive Council carries on between sessions of the 
General Synod, and one of its departments, the General Board 
of Religious Education founded in 1902, puts out one official 
series of textbooks for the whole Church. Today the Church 
in Canada has some 1,636,000 members. The Church in 
Canada carries on its work among Indians and Eskimos in 
the west and far north among Orientals in British Columbia, 
and among fishermen on the Columbia Coast with schools, 
churches and hospital ships. It still draws a great deal of 
money from England, and the Church Missionary Society and 
the S. P. G. still give grants of men and money; but the Can- 
adian Church is taking over its own burden increasingly. Two 
of its great gifts to the American Church have been Bishop 
Brent of the Philippines and Bishop Anderson of Chicago, 
both Canadians. 

Not until 1890 did the first Canadian Church missionaries 
go to foreign lands, but its share of the church’s work in Japan 
and India will be dealt with later. 
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oe VOYAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, SPONSORED BY 
Henry VII, landed John and Sebastian Cabot at the island of 
Newfoundland in 1497. There were many attempts to found 
settlements there, especially in the days of Elizabeth, hut all 
were unsuccessful. Britain’s claim to the Island was con- 
tested, and not until the Peace of Utrecht was Newfoundland 
given to Great Britain. At the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there was a stable population of only seven thousand, 
which in summer doubled for the fishing season. A few 
years before the eighteenth century opened, a Reverend John 
Jackson went to St. John’s and later stayed there as a member 
of the S. P. G., and during the century much foundation work 
was laid in spite of incredible hardships, both of nature and 
on the part of the rough people. One missionary records that 
he was always careful to examine any corpse he was asked to 
bury, to make sure that its owner had not met a violent death! 

A bishop’s representative or commissary visited New- 
foundland in 1821, and this was the first oversight the island 
had in over one hundred years of sporadic work. Then six 
years later, Bishop Inglis of Nova Scotia made an episcopal 
visitation, for the Island had been made part of his see in 
1825. He found a population of about 70,000, of whom 
almost half were Roman Catholics, and but nine Anglican 
clergy. The good Bishop spent three months on his visit, 
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travelled 5,000 miles, consecrated 18 churches and 20 ceme- 
teries, and confirmed 2,365 persons. 

But when Bishop A. G. Spencer in 1839, was consecrated 
first bishop of Newfoundland, the church began to make 
strides, for five years later there were 27 clergy, 65 churches, 
and 30,000 members reported. Besides, a Theological School 
had been built, and a Church Extension Society had been 
organized. 

The long and fruitful cpisvopate of Bishop Feild, conse- 
cratcd fur Newfoundland and the Bermudas (1844-1875), 
saw further growth, in the development of a synod and self- 
government. A Cathedral and a theological seminary were 
begun, and a diocesan endowment completed. Bishop 
Feild was the first Anglican priest to visit Labrador, a journey 
which he made in 1848, finding in that country many people 
of English descent. The next year mission work was begun 
in Labrador under the S. P. G., a work that has grown down 
to the present day, when all the world knows the story of Wil- 
fred Grenfell of Labrador. By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were 69,000 Anglicans, ministered to by 46 clergy 
and a bishop, and today that number has grown to 92,548 with 
72 clergy and a bishop. During the present century, the giv- 
ing increased fourfold, but from 1930 onwards there was a 
sharp drop paralleling the worldwide economic collapse. But 
Newfoundland, with its once great fishing industry declining, 
felt the collapse more sharply than a country with diversified 
industries, and matters were so straightened that.in February, 
1934, Newfoundland ceased for a time to be a self-governing 
dominion; for two years one-fifth of the population had lived 
on government aid. The Church has felt this collapse, and 
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much work has been curtailed, and its great need today is for 
money and men. 


THE CHURCH IN THE WEST INDIES 


i MILES OFF THE COAST OF FLORIDA AND THROUGH- 
out the Caribbean Sea lie dotted the islands of the West Indies. 
Of these Cuba, Haiti and Porto Rico now come under the 
jurisdiction of the American Church and will be dealt with 
later. The rest of the islands and three areas on the South 
American mainland constitute the autonomous province of 
the Anglican Communion of the West Indies. 

Every schoolboy knows something of the early adventurers 
who sailed west across the Atlantic searching for India, and 
thinking they had arrived at their goal, called the islands 
“the Indies.” Columbus on his westward journey in 1492 
first sighted land when he reached the Bahamas. The 
islands were settled variously by Spaniards, Portugese and 
English but the decay of the Spanish Empire and the growth 
of British sea-power caused most of the important islands to 
come under the protection of the Empire. They were added 
gradually over a period of almost three hundred years, and 
from the first presented grave problems due to the variety of 
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inhabitants. The tremendous influx of negroes from West 
Africa during the days of the slave trade added considerably 
to the population, while the white settlers, far from home and 
apt to be overbearing, added to the difficulties of government. 
Many of the Caribbean ports were havens for pirates who in- 
fested the seas and preyed on commerce, often with the con- 
nivance and the financial enrichment of the governors. 

The Anglican province of the West Indies consists of eight 
widely scattered dioceses; Antigua, Barbados; British Hon- 
duras and British Guiana (both on the mainland) ; Jamaica, 
Nassau, Trinidad, and the Windward Islands. An archbishop 
is elected but he retains his diocese in a manner somewhat 
similar to the Presiding Bishop of the American Church. 

The island of Barbados became a British colony in 1605, 
and in 1627 a royal patent was granted to Lord Carlisle 
wherein he is instructed to use his grant for: “propagating the 
Christian faith” as well as “for enlarging His Majesty’s do- 
minion.” It will be remembered that from the days of 
Charles I the bishop of London had authority over all ecclesi- 
astical affairs outside of Great Britain, so the occupant of that 
See was presumed to look after Barbados and other British 
possessions. In point of fact the governors of the islands were 
the real sources of authority, both political and ecclesiastical, 
until the year 1824. As a rule the governors exercised strict 
discipline on church matters, even fining people for non-at- 
tendance at church. A generous bequest of two estates in 
Barbados by General Codrington in 1703 began a greatly- 
needed missionary training school for clergy which has sur- 
vived to the present day. The wise general in making his be- 
quest to the S. P. G. directed that students not only take vows 
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of poverty, chastity, and obedience, but also learn to practice 
medicine so that they could heal men’s bodies as well as their 
souls. The first building was completed in 1743, and although 
at first it educated younger boys it later became a center for 
the training of native clergy. 

When the British government finally decided to authorize 
a bishop for Barbados, they issued letters patent giving the 
said bishop full power to ordain deacons and priests and to 
perform all the other functions of a bishop, subject to the See 
of Canterbury. This seems to us an extraordinary govern- 
mental claim, but in 1824 the power of the State over the 
Church was much greater than it is today. To Barbados 
came Bishop W. H. Coleridge in 1824, and after a notable 
episcopate of eighteen years, the diocese was divided into 
three, Antigua and Guiana being separated from the parent 
Barbados. As an evidence of the new rapid growth of the 
Anglican Communion, on Saint Bartholemew’s Day of 1842, 
in Westminster Abbey there were consecrated five bishops, 
three for the West Indies, Barbados, Antigua and Guiana, 
one for Gibraltar and one for Tasmania. It is to the Govern- 
ment’s credit that good men were chosen for this pioneer 
work, and furthermore they allotted three thousand pounds a 
year to each bishop for salary. 

Rev. C. Lipscombe was consecrated for Jamaica in 1824 
and in many ways his problems were more difficult than those 
of his fellow bishop in Barbados. Captured in Cromwell’s 
time, Jamaica, the romantic resort of the bucaneers, saw 
many desperate struggles between the native Maroons and 
the colonists until 1795, while no less than twenty-seven slave 
rebellions took place between 1678 and 1832. In the latter 
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year two hundred slaves were killed in battle and five hun- 
dred executed. The power granted Bishop Lipscombe was 
much less than that given to Coleridge in Barbados, for the 
former had no spiritual or temporal jurisdiction over the laity, 
and his clergy resented any show of authority, while the gov- 
ernor of Jamaica had the right of naming clergy to all vacant 
parishes! His diocese included the Bahamas and settlements 
on the bay of Honduras. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the conscience 
of the Christian world, spurred on by men like William Wil- 
berforce, was beginning to question both the theory and prac- 
tice of slavery. Great men and Christians of previous days, 
like Bishop Butler, were very vague as to the rights of slaves, 
but more and more it became evident that slavery could not 
be reconciled with the teachings of the New Testament, and 
finally in 1834 the British Parliament gave all slaves in the 
Empire their freedom, paying their owners twenty million 
pounds indemnity, and directing that all negroes under six 
years old and all born subsequent to the Act were to be free. 
All others became free in four years. This was an admirable 
settlement and in sharp contrast to the solution of the same 
problem in the United States. But it is not fair to point to the 
Civil War in the United States and compare the peaceful 
settlement of the West Indian slave question with the Ameri- 
can appeal to arms, for the American Civil War was fought, 
not to free the slaves, but to settle the question of States’ 
rights. But it is generally agreed that the British system of 
dealing with the free slaves was wholly preferable to the 
reactionary policy of the American reconstruction period. 

Fortunately Codrington College for years had provided an 
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example of how to educate the slaves in making proper use 
of their freedom. At Codrington, they were given allotments 
of lands, and four days of work per week paid for their rent; 
the remainder of the week’s work they used to their own 
advantage on their own land. On August 1, 1838, eight hun- 
dred thousand slaves received their freedom, having spent 
four years under a system of gradual emancipation which the 
Government copied from Codrington. From 1834 and for 
seventeen years thereafter S. P. G. spent 172,000 pounds on 
educating Negroes, building churches and schools, educating 
and sending out clergy, schoolmasters, and catechists. The 
results were remarkable, the only tragedy being that the 
United States did not profit by the example set. 

Between 1868 and 1870 the establishment, and therefore 
the government endowments came to an end in the Islands, and 
this was a most serious blow, coming as it did only thirty 
years after the Emancipation. Barbados responded in 1872 
by forming an established church for the Island, the Bishop 
and other clergy being paid out of public money. It was pro- 
vided further that the Bishop of Barbados was to be selected 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and 
one other bishop from the province of Canterbury, but this 
system was changed in 1911, when a synod was established by 
an Act of the Legislature. The synod has both clerical and 
lay representatives but the Legislature holds the final author- 
ity. In the election of a bishop under the new system the 
name of the synod’s nominee must be submitted to the 
governor ior his approval before it is submitted to the Bishops 
of the Province for theirs. Also if the synod fails to elect a 
bishop within a year after a vacancy occurs the governor may 
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appoint a bishop without the synod’s consent. The Bishop 
and clergy of Barbados are government officials, paid from 
government funds and entitled to government pensions. The 
system is an excellent example of a State Church and well 
illustrates the divergence of operation within the limits of the 
Anglican Communion today. 

Jamaica has only vestiges of State control in that the final 
court of appeal is in an English Committee of Reference, 
and also in the fact that its constitution, drawn up in 1870, was 
authorized by the Jamaica legislature. 

Guiana became a diocese in 1842 when it was taken from 
Barbados. It includes an area of over eighty-nine thousand 
square miles and stretches along the coast for several hun- 
dreds of miles. Much of the hinterland is not even explored. 
It has a mixed population of East Indian, African, Portugese, 
Aboriginal, Chinese and British in that numerical order. The 
East Indians, who predominate, work mostly on the sugar and 
rice estates on the coast. They came in as laborers from 1837 
onwards, bringing Mohammedanism and Hinduism with them. 
Only about ten per cent of these are Christians. The Portu- 
gese are mostly Roman Catholic, but the Native Indians are 
practically all Anglicans. The Chinese who came from 1851 
onwards to work on the sugar estates are now in many cases 
important merchants in Guiana, and a great number are Ang- 
licans. When disestablishment came to Guiana in 1870 a 
new constitution was formed, although a strong clerical minor- 
ity objected to the laity being represented. The Church in 
Guiana provides an interesting comparison with Barbados, 
for in Guiana the State has no authority whatsoever in the 
Church. The Synod has full legislative power while the 
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Bishop has power to veto synodical legislation and he controls 
all appointments of clergy. At the time of disestablishment 
the government paid over a considerable sum of money to 
the Church, and it still makes a small grant for mission work. 
The canons of this diocese contain no reference to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 

Antigua got its first bishop in 1842, Nassau in 1862, and 
Trinidad, 1872. All three have survived disestablishment 
and have their own synodical government. Trinidad was dis- 
covered in 1498 and annexed by the British in 1797. The 
diocese of Trinidad is interesting because of its large Roman 
Catholic population, for some eighteen thousand French im- 
migrants came to the Island between 1783-1797, and the 
British government granted them religious freedom. It was 
not until 1801 that an Anglican clergyman arrived at Port of 
Spain, and after forty years of British rule in Trinidad, the 
year 1837 saw only one Anglican church, built fourteen years 
earlier. The first bishop came in 1872 in the person of the 
Reverend Richard Rawle who had been principal of Codring- 
ton from 1847-1864. 

In 1878 the Windward Islands was separated from Bar- 
bados although it had as its bishop the bishop of the latter 
diocese until 1927, when a separate diocesan was chosen. 

The diocese of British Honduras, on the mainland, 
claimed from the first (1824) that it was a separate diocese 
which had taken the Bishop of Jamaica for its bishop, but it 
did not receive separate recognition until 1880, when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury asked Bishop Nuttall to organize a 
separate diocese. By 1894 its jurisdiction extended to the 
Eastern seaboard of Central America, between British Guiana 
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and Costa Rica, but in 1906 the American Church took over 
this latter section. So thoroughly individualistic is the diocese 
of British Honduras that no reference to the Church of Eng- 
land is made in its declaration. 

The province of the West Indies provides a most interest- 
ing study of eight dioceses, all of them different and some 
markedly different from the others. They represent in small 
size that unity in diversity which is the unique and precious 
heritage of Anglicanism. 


BERMUDA 


J. WAS WHILE ONE SIR GEORGE SOMERS WAS ON HIS WAY 
to America in 1609 with a party of colonists for the Virginia 
Company, that his ship struck a sunken reef off the Bermudas 
and was wrecked. Although discovered a hundred years ear- 
lier by a Spaniard, the one hundred small islands making up 
the group had not been inhabited. Two trading companies 
used Bermuda, and in 1620 a representative form of govern- 
ment was set up, but from 1684 onwards, the islands have 
been a Crown Colony. 

At one time in the early eighteenth century there was but 
one minister for the nine church buildings, for the S. P. G. 
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did not begin work there until 1822, and it was not until 1826 
that Bishop Spencer of Nova Scotia visited the Bermudas. As 
a result of his visit, the Colonial Legislature formed eight 
parishes on the inhabited islands, and provided for four liv- 
ings for clergymen. In those days the population was some- 
what over 10,000, and this makes the Bishop’s confirming of 
twelve hundred on his visitation all the more remarkable. 
Mission schools were established, ten in number, and when 
the immediate and complete emancipation of slaves in Ber- 
muda took place in 1838, the church’s resources were strained 
to the utmost. 

Bermuda had no regular episcopal oversight until 1839, 
when it was attached to the newly created diocese of New- 
foundland, a condition which existed until 1917. By the end 
of the nineteenth century church membership had grown to 
over 10,000, with five clergy, and in spite of episcopal vacan- 
cy during the first World War, the church population has 
grown to 16,000, with fifteen clergy. The Diocese was 
founded in 1917, but had no separate bishop until 1925. 
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MISSIONARY DISTRICTS OF CUBA, HAITI, AND THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, AND PUERTO RICO 


A. THREE OF THESE ISLANDS BELONG TO THE WEST 
Indies group, were discovered by Columbus in 1492, and 
were part of the old Spanish and French Empires. Put under 
governors, the native Indians were massacred by the soldiers, 
or died of brutal and inhuman treatment as the slaves of the 
Europeans. With the Napoleonic Wars and the swift decline 
of Spain, the islands were more and more thrown upon their 
own resources, and the nineteenth century is one long succes- 
sion of wars, internal feuds, and insurrections, until each one 
was taken under the “protection’’ of the United States. 


CuBA Ms 


CUBA 


c.; WAS A BASE FOR MANY OF THE FAMOUS EXPLORATIONS 
of the sixteenth century to Mexico, Yucatan, and Florida, and 
quite early in that century (1523) the African slave trade 
began to supply the Islands with cheap labor, in place of the 
vanishing natives. Following the Spanish-American War of 
1898, the United States governed Cuba until 1902, when a 
Republic was organized, which lasted only four years. An- 
other period of United States rule followed (1906-1909), 
since which time the Island has been self-governing. 

There is a complete separation of church and state, so 
although the great majority of Cubans are Roman Catholics, 
yet there are some 60,000 Jamaican negroes, 60,000 Chinese, 
and about 10,000 English and American residents there, who 
provide three frelds of work for the Episcopal Church. There 
was some Episcopal mission work done before 1898, but the 
first Bishop was not consecrated until 1905, since when there 
has been a slow but steady growth until today. Episcopalians 
number 15,584, of whom 3,000 are communicants, adminis- 
tered by eighteen clergy, the majority of whom are natives. 
The thirteen schools there should do much to train the coming 
generation in the principles of Christian freedom and justice. 
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HAITI AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


o.. MILLION INDIANS SLAUGHTERED OR WORKED TO 
death, French and British buccaneers at Tortuga, Toussaint 
L’Overture’s fight for freedom in the 1780’s, independence in 
1804, and almost constant revolution until the intervention of 
the United States in 1915, and 1922, — that is a thumb-nail 
sketch of Haiti’s history. Ninety percent of the population 
today are Negroes who speak a French patois, and they work 
on the coffee, sugar, and cacao plantations. The western 
third of the Island is Haiti, with its capital at Port au Prince. 

The Evangelical American Church Missionary Society 
began a small work in Haiti, which was finally taken over by 
the Board of Missions in 1865. Nine years later, James 
Theodore Holly, a negro, was consecrated Bishop of the 
Orthodox Apostolic Church of Haiti, and the American Gen- 
eral Convention recognized that church as an independent 
part of the Anglican Communion. Bishop Holly died in 
1911, after a long and fruitful episcopate, and two years 
later the Church in Haiti, at its own request, became a mis- 
sionary district of the Episcopal Church. Unfortunately no 
bishop was consecrated for Haiti until 1923, a particularly 
regrettable event, since the upheavals up to 1915 and the 
subsequent readjustment of the populace to American govern- 
ment, made a guiding hand of primary importance to the 
church. 3 

Progress under Bishop Carson, consecrated for Haiti in 
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1923, has been remarkable, for whereas in 1915 there were 
but 843 communicants, by 1935, the number had grown to 
5,435. Five years later it had risen to 7,699, with a baptized 
~ membership of 20,660! There are only 27,000 so-called pro- 
testants in the Haitian Republic. All the clergy, the Bishops 
excepted, are natives. 

The Dominican Republic comprises the eastern two-thirds 
of the Island of Haiti, and its mountainous terrain is much 
less productive than that of the western state. Roman Cathol- 
icism is the state religion, but all others are tolerated under 
state restrictions. The population, mostly mulatto and negro, 
is still 90% illiterate in spite of the representative govern- 
ment established in 1924. The Episcopal Church began work 
there in 1918, and ten years later, the oversight was trans- 
ferred from the Bishop of Puerto Rico to the Bishop of Haiti. 
There are but three clergy working there, with a total baptized 
number of 5,000, and with 1,165 communicants. 


PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


PP sxe RICO, WHOSE FIRST SPANISH GOVERNOR IN 1493 was 
the famous Ponce de Leon, remained Spanish until 1898, 
when the Island came under American protection. At the _ 
end of these four centuries of rule, less than one-third of the 
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natives were touched by the Christian faith. The relatively 
huge population of 1,600,000 lives on an area of 3606 square 
miles, all but 15% being rural. It is estimated that there are 
at least one million Puerto Ricans untouched by any church 
and to these the Episcopal mission goes. The Reverend J. H. 
Van Buren was consecrated bishop in 1902, and work began 
with a staff, mostly American; but since 1913 this has grad- 
ually reversed itself until now there are but two American 
priests, the other twenty-three being native Spaniards, Porto 
Ricans, and Latin Americans. St. Luke’s Hospital at Ponce 
has been overshadowed by better-equipped institutions, but 
its training school for nurses, which graduated its first class 
in 1922, indicates a wide area of future usefulness. Small 
dispensaries in the many rural areas bring help to the suffer- 
ing and an opportunity to preach the Gospel, while agricul- 
tural missionary work at Quebrada Limon is teaching the na- 
tives the best use of land and modern methods of farming. 
The three Virgin Islands, St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, 
bought by the United States from Denmark in 1917, formerly 
had belonged to the diocese of Antigua, but in 1919 they were 
transferred to the Bishop of Puerto Rico. The English had 
begun work there in 1785, but it was not until much later that 
the first church was built at St. Thomas. 

Puerto Rico has twenty-five clergy, 13,799 baptized mem- 
bers, and 6,243 communicants, and of these, the three Virgin 
Islands have three congregations of Negroes, totalling 3,407 
communicants. 


Mexico Tit 
MEXICO 


Ox: ANCIENT AZTEC EMPIRE WAS OVERTHROWN BY CORTES 
(1519-1521), and from 1523-1821, royal governors from 
Spain controlled Mexico. The Franciscans entered with 
Papal sanction in 1522, and by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the Roman Catholic Church was organized into 
1703 parishes throughout the land, with eight bishops and one 
archbishop. The Crown gave the church complete control 
over education, and so great was its influence and power at 
the time that it owned at least one-third of the land in Mexico. 

A movement for independence arose in 1821, and the 
Juarez constitution of 1857 deprived the church of state sup- 
port. By 1917, the movement had grown in power, and in 
spite of many internal difficulties, a new constitution further 
restricted the church’s power. Today all church property 
has been nationalized, priests have no citizenship, nor may 
they conduct schools or teach in schools. To Mexicans, only 
clergy who are Mexican by birth may officiate and administer 
the Sacraments, and all religious orders are forbidden, since 
they owe allegiance to a foreign power. These provisions, of 
course, apply not alone to the Roman Catholic church, but to 
all religious bodies in the country. While the constitution 
says that every man is free to profess and practice his own 
religion, provided that it does not interfere with the laws of 
the state, the laws have worked great hardship on the work of 


the Episcopal Church. 
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It was in 1879 that the American Church consecrated the 
Reverend Henry C. Riley to be the first Anglican bishop of 
the independent Church of Mexico, and he served the church 
there for five years. But in 1904, Mexico became a mis- 
sionary district of the American Church, and Bishop Aves 
was consecrated in that year, and remained until 1923. His 
successor, Bishop F. W. Creighton, (1926-1933) resigned in 
the latter year to enable the native-born Suffragan Bishop 
Efrain Salinas Y. Velasco, to be elected Bishop of Mexico, 
and so fulfill the new laws of the land. Fortunately because 
of the far-seeing strategy of Bishop Creighton, the great ma- 
jority of the clergy and staff were natives and could continue 
under the new native Bishop. 

Because education is a function of the State, Hooker 
School in Mexico City is now under government control, but 
a hostel has been built next door where Christian students may 
live, and they may also worship in the parish church. Theo- 
logical education has to be given in the United States. An- 
other important part of the work is the ministry to the Eng- 
lish speaking population, especially in Mexico City. 

In spite of the many restrictions, the twenty-one clergy 
shepherd 3,573 baptized persons, of whom 1,938 are com- 
municants. There is a Hospital for the Poor at Nopala, and 
an Industrial School for Native Boys at Guadalajara. 
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PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


On NARROW ISTHMUS, NOW SO FAMOUS BECAUSE OF THE 
Canal, was also important in the days of the Spanish Main, 
for over a specially constructed paved causeway, the treasure 
of the Incas crossed from Panama City to Porto Bello, often 
arriving there only to be taken by pirates! Columbus entered 
the Gulf of Panama in 1502, and Balboa crossed the narrow 
neck of the land to see the Pacific eleven years later. The 
area was part of the Columbian Republic until 1903, when 
its independence was declared. 

As early as 1882, Bishop Nuttall of Jamaica had told the 
S. P. G. about the laborers on the canal project, and of how 
they were without any religious ministrations. Two clergy 
were sent, and they established eight stations from Colon to 
Panama, giving frequent ministrations. By 1894, there were 
2,000 church members, out of the 35,000 population in 
Panama, and the two clergy had episcopal oversight from 
Jamaica. Today the territory embraced by the district in- 
cludes the Canal Zone, the cities of Panama and Colon, the 
Republic of Panama to the South and East, and parts of 
Columbia. 

It was constituted a missionary district in 1919, and a 
Bishop was sent; and in addition to the natives, the church 
ministers to the Army and Navy of the United States. There 
are ten clergy, and 19,750 baptized persons, and 4,025 com- 
municants. Today, due to the War, this Missionary District 
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has more persons in it under the care of the Church than has 
any Diocese or District in the United States, and it also covers 
a larger area than do any of the latter. For this great field 
the Church has but ten clergy and a Bishop, the Right Rever- 
end Harry Beal. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Ge EARLY HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 
is marred by the arms of the Spanish and Portugese conquer- 
ors, their bloody methods, and the forcible and therefore 
superficial conversion of the natives to Christianity. The 
Jesuits reached Brazil in 1549, and later went into Bolivia 
and Uruguay. They did magnificent work under incredible 
handicaps until their expulsion from Brazil in 1760. But 
Pizarro’s conquest of Peru, (1532), and Valdiva’s invasion of 
Chile eight years later sowed the seed of hatred towards the 
Church of Rome, which is bearing fruit today. 

There are eighty million people living in South America, 
and they are mostly of mixed Spanish or Portugese and Indian 
extraction, and the great majority are nominally Roman 
Catholic. It should be stated quite clearly that the Anglican 
Church does not work among these, but confines itself to two 
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areas of responsibility, namely: The British people working 
on the continent, of whom there are about one hundred 
thousand; and the pagan aborigines, who number between 
six and ten million. The church makes no attempt to convert 
the Roman Catholic population. 

There are, in all, five dioceses in South America, but the 
three northernmost, bordering on the Caribbean Sea, belong 
to the Province of the West Indies, and have been dealt with 
under that title. The other two are the Falkland Islands, and 
the Diocese of Argentina and Eastern South America. 


ARGENTINA AND EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


‘es DIOCESE FOLLOWS THE SAME PATTERN AS THE FALK- 

land Islands Diocese, — tiny spores of Christian missions in 
an area so large that one state, Brazil, is itself larger than the 
United States. The area includes Argentina, except Tierra 
del Fuego, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivian Chaco, and Brazil. 
The territory includes every kind, from the wilderness of 
Patagonia and its pagan natives, the sheep-farming areas of 
Argentina, to the rich areas and civilized coast cities of the 
central and northern portion of the continent. 
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In the Chaco region are huge numbers of primitive tribes- 
men, and in this territory, where the boundaries of Brazil, 
Argentina, Bolivia, and Paraguay meet, the Church pioneered 
from 1844 among the wild tribes, and developed small Chris- 
tian communities, teaching them cattle-breeding, agriculture, 
and handicrafts. The recent war between Paraguay and 
Bolivia, waged because of potential oil-wealth in the Chaco, 
not only left tens of thousands dead, but dealt disastrous 
blows to the missions, because of the military operations. 
With the treaty of peace the mission stations have been re- 
opened. 

There are British colonies in every large coast city, and 
in Buenos Aires alone six Anglican chaplains are at work. 
That city is also the site of St. John’s pro-cathedral and St. 
George’s School for Boys, modelled along the same lines as 
an English Public School. It is for the benefit of Anglo- 
Argentines, children of mixed parentage. It was founded in 
1899. The Morris Schools and Orphanages take care of over 
six thousand poor children of Argentina, giving them not only 
a good secular education, but also the foundations of Christi- 
anity and churchmanship. 

The many scattered colonies of British involved in com- 
merce and business are taken care of by travelling chaplains, 
but only an occasional service can be given since less than 
thirty clergy, with the Bishop, administer this huge area. 
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THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 


On “DIOCESE OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS” IS REALLY AS 
much of a misnomer as if the Church in India were named 
after the capital of Ceylon; for the Falkland Islands, north- 
east of Cape Horn, are but a tiny portion of a diocese which 
stretches from Tierra del Fuego up the Chilean coast, through 
part of Bolivia, Peru, and Columbia. The diocese is not so 
much a diocese as an area along the western seaboard. Work 
started in Patagonia in the early eighteen hundred and forties, 
when Captain Allen Gardiner founded a mission to the wild 
Patagonian tribes, and laid down his life for their sakes. It 
was the story of this heroic mission which converted Charles 
Darwin to the missionary cause, and he supported the Pata- 
gonian mission until his death. The South American Mis- 
sionary Society has been working on the continent since 1866, 
In 1895 Anglican missionaries went to the village of Cholchol 
about a thousand miles north of the Horn in Chile, and began 
a work with the Araucanian Indians which has met with re- 
markable success. Starting dispensaries and a small school, 
the latter has propagated itself through converted natives, 
until now there are twelve self-supporting native schools. 

The collapse of the nitrate trade and the world-wide de- 
pression in the early nineteen thirties wrought havoc with the 
British communities along the coast towns, and the number of 
chaplains had to be decreased, so that now there are less than 
twenty priests in the whole area and many are working with- 
out salaries. 
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SOUTHERN BRAZIL 


Oe DIOCESE HAS BEEN UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
American Episcopal Church since 1907, when Bishop Lucien 
Lee Kinsolving was consecrated for the missionary district of 
Southern Brazil. It comprises five states in south Brazil, and 
the Federal District, with headquarters at Porto Alegra. 
American work began earlier, in 1889, with the arrival of 
Kinsolving and James Morris at Rio de Janiero, and from 
that time until now great emphasis has been put upon the de- 
velopment of a native clergy. There is a theological school 
at Porto Alegra, begun by Bishop William Cabell Brown in 
1900, which has graduated most of the Brazilian clergy now 
in active service. Seventy-five per cent of the clergy are na- 
tives. There is also the Southern Cross School for Boys in 
the same town, begun in 1912 by the present bishop, Bishop 
Thomas, and St. Margaret’s School for Girls at Pelotas, begun 
in 1934, with an enrollment of 170 girls. Parochial schools, 
of which there are nineteen, show a healthy condition, with 
1289 pupils. A mission to the many immigrant Japanese, 
who work on the coffee plantations, is flourishing, and a 
Japanese archdeacon is in charge of the work. There are 
thirty-six clergy and a baptized membership of 11,459 with 
5,290 communicants. ; 
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Dioceses Members 

PROVINCE OF SOUTH AFRICA.......0..0.200.:s00ccce0ee0 14 553,522 
(except Johannesburg) 

TROPICAL OR EAST AFRICA.....0....0.20.20002c00000-0- 8 301,899 
(except Zanzibar) 

Looe a UL area ar Rn ese, AOU Se 5 230,000 
(except Niger, Gambia and Rio Pongas) 

RETA etree heat ne aul 1 2,614 
CES sie st Lie) Voor SRR cE ad SRE (No figures available) 
EGyPr AND THE SUDAN?.WW 10.0 1 30,000 
CUT, Cyd 1) oe RASy SCOR NERS NMR eV RIE ost ye 1 6,176 
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THE PROVINCE OF SOUTH AFRICA 


(Ges CHRISTIAN FAITH CAME EARLY TO THE CONTINENT OF 
Africa, and its beginnings along the northern coast were 
bright with promise. The great city of Alexandria will be 
always associated with its greater teachers, Clement and 
Origen, while Cyprian and Carthage are two names forever 
hyphenated in the mind. One of the major tragedies in 
Christendom was the Moslem invasion of North Africa in the 
seventh century, an event which left the modern era to dis- 
cover in the Abyssinian and Coptic churches somewhat 
strange survivals of a great church. The Moslem faith was 
slow in crossing the natural barrier of the Sahara, and it was 
not until the eleventh century that any marked progress to 
the South was made. But the sixteenth century saw the con- 
version of the natives south of the Great Desert well under 
way, and in the latter century particularly, vigorous mis- 
sionary work was prosecuted. 

Because of its natural isolation, with the desert to the 
north and few navigable rivers, Africa got little notice from 
Kurope until a steadily growing population and a rapid de- 
mand for markets and raw materials turned Europe’s eyes to 
the Dark Continent. Slave trading had of course been going 
on for perhaps three hundred years, but Europeans were con- 
cerned mostly with their ocean transportation, while Arabs 
actually gathered the natives from their villages in the interior. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century one Captain Day 
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sailed part way down Africa’s west coast, but not until 1497 
did Vasco da Gama go around the Cape of Good Hope in his 
search for a sea-lane to India. And it was this search for the 
spice countries that determined that the next attempt to Chris- 
tianize Africa should be from the south. The Cape became a 
vitally important station on the way to the East, and the 
Dutch East India Company held it until the English wrested it 
from them in 1806. 

At first little was done by the British for the evangelizing 
of the natives, since their treaty with the Dutch stipulated that 
the Dutch church was not to be interfered with. Nor did the 
British do much among their own people, as is evidenced by 
the fact that when Bishop Henry Martyn was on his way to 
India in 1806, he happened to be present at the capture of 
Capetown, and while there was asked to officiate at a funeral. 
He reported that he was not able to find a single Prayer Book 
in any English family or house! But the foundation of the 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East in 1799 
did much to call attention to the needs of the people in the 
new colony. 

The frantic scramble for Africa reached its climax in the 
eighteen nineties, and although the European countries who 
participated were motivated largely by selfish reasons, 
their rule in general quelled the hitherto incessant tribal war- 
fare and in many cases mitigated or stopped the slave trade. 
During the one hundred years preceding 1786 the number of 
slaves imported to the British Colonies exceeded two millions, 
and in the year 1771 no less than one hundred and ninety-two 
slave ships left England for Africa, with quarters, if they 
could be dignified by such a word, for 47,146 slaves. The 
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nineteenth century saw a continually increasing amount of 
general commerce between Europe and Africa, rising from 
about 150 million dollars a century ago to about three billions 
of dollars today. 

Christian work in South Africa was first started by 
Moravian missionaries in 1737, and it was not until much 
later, in 1798, that the London Missionary ( Congregational ) 
Society sent one Dr. John Vanderkemp to the Cape where he 
began work with the Hottentots and Kaffirs. The S. P. G. did 
not send its first missionary to South Africa until 1819, and 
the C. M. S. was concentrating its time and men on the West 
coast, with the result that the Cape region received little 
attention. It was the custom for bishops who were consecrated 
for India to stop at the Cape and confirm and make visita- 
tions, and this was done by Bishop James on his way to 
Calcutta in 1827. The good bishop records that in Capetown 
he found some twenty christian denominations being taught 
by about two hundred ministers of religion! Bishop James 
not only confirmed about five hundred persons, for which 
service he used the Dutch Reformed Church’s building, but 
he also raised over two thousand pounds for the erection of 
an Anglican Church, for which laudable purpose the govern- 
ment gave the land. Two other bishops of Calcutta, Turner 
and Wilson, spent a few days at the Cape in 1829 and 1832 
respectively, and the latter confirmed three hundred persons, 
consecrated. two church sites, and held the first Anglican 
ordination service in South Africa. Likewise Bishop Corrie 
of Madras visited the colony in 1835, and Bishop Hixon of 
Tasmania did the same in 1843. 

But it became increasingly evident that such sporadic 
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episcopal ministrations failed to direct the development of 
the infant church, so it was fortunate that the Colonial 
Bishopric’s Fund, to which reference has already been made, 
was founded by Bishop Blomfield of London in 1841. It 
made possible the endowment of the Capetown diocese as 
one of its first acts, and the Reverend Robert Gray was 
consecrated first Bishop of Capetown at Westminster Abbey 
on Saint Peter’s day 1847. Until that time, the Governor 
of Capetown had been the “Ordinary” or ecclesiastical 
authority, so when Gray landed at Capetown on February 20, 
1848, a new era began for the church in South Africa. The 
extensive missionary journeys of Gray are to be remembered 
with those of Chase in America, Jacob Mountain in Canada, 
and George Augustus Selwyn of New Zealand; for Gray 
travelled continuously over his enormous diocese, in spite of 
incredible handicaps. Under God, the Church in South 
Africa owes its modern strength to this man. During his 
long episcopate (1847-1872) two new dioceses, Grahams- 
town and Natal, were erected in 1853, and bishops appointed 
for the same. In that same year, South Africa was granted 
representative government in place of its previous status as 
a Crown Colony, so that there was now some question as to 
Bishop Gray’s authority as Metropolitan, since his letters 
patent were now held invalid. The unfortunate “Colenso 
Controversy” involving the new bishop of Natal, John W. 
Colenso, whose liberal beliefs raised a storm of criticism, 
ended with Colenso’s deposition by Bishop Gray. These 
events proved a serious handicap to the church’s growth, 
especially since Gray’s consecration of Macrorie as the new 
bishop of Natal caused a schism in the diocese which lasted 
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until ten years after Colenso’s death in 1883. Final settle- 
ment of the property question was not accomplished until 
1910, when the property held in Colenso’s name finally was 
transferred to the diocese of Natal. 

As the church expanded north, it found three general 
types of natives with whom it had to deal: The Bushmen, 
a race of small men in the southern part of the continent; 
the Negroes of the upper central and western parts; and the 
large-framed and intelligent Bantu peoples in the central and 
eastern sections. The missionaries found that with all these 
people, in a greater or lesser degree, there was a strong 
belief in God and also in life after death, so that the great 
task of the Christians was to purify and deepen and 
christianize a faith they had already. 

Slowly the church penetrated north among the Bantu 
and north-east into the Orange Free State, and in 1863, 
Edward T. Wells became Bishop of the Free State, now 
Bloemfontein, while in the seventies three new dioceses, 
Zululand, St. John’s, and Pretoria, (Transvaal), made their 
appearance. By 1873 the S. P. G. began to extend its work 
in South Africa and in the same year the Scotch Episcopal 
Church took over Kaffraria as its special field. 

Further growth and development has called for new 
jurisdictions, until today the Province of South Africa com- 
prises fourteen dioceses, the latest being Johannesburg, 
erected 1922, and Damaraland, 1924. The many wars fought 
by England against the natives greatly hindered the work of 
all missionaries, especially the Anglicans. The Boer Wars 
brought to a climax the increasing bitterness between the 
English and the Dutch, an enmity that had been smouldering 
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fiercely for almost a century. But finally, when the Union 
of South Africa was created in 1910, the tension eased and 
a new nation which was not a British Colony, came into being. 

In addition to the long-standing enmity between British 
and Boers, the racial situation in South Africa is greatly 
complicated by the overwhelming preponderance of colored 
people. With a total white population of less than one 
and three-quarter millions (1,675,000) against some eight 
millions of natives, the natives outnumber the whites about 
five to one. These figures explain in part the color question, 
and also, they show one good reason why the white govern- 
ments have never made any serious attempt to educate the 
natives or to give them equal rights with the white man. 
Nine-tenths of the colored education is still in the hands of 
the missionaries. The problems of color and race are all 
the more serious from the Christian viewpoint since the 
Moslem faith knows none of these barriers. 

Because South Africa is poor, outside of its coast cities 
and the gold and diamond mines, it follows that great 
numbers of natives leave their homes and concentrate in 
those places where labor is in demand. Uprooted from 
their tribal environment and crowded together at the mines 
or in native sections of the coast cities, the natives constitute 
a social menace and a Christian challenge. It is estimated 
that some 250,000 young natives work at the Johannesburg 
mines alone. 

An additional racial tension is caused by the presence 
of about 200,000 British Indians, mainly located in Natal. 
About two-thirds of these are Hindus, and the rest Moslems. 
They live to themselves, take no part in native life, subsist 
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on a minimum, and send their savings back home to India. 

What the Gospel can do with a people deeply degraded 
and apparently hopeless is told startlingly in the history of 
the diocese of George. Descendants of slaves imported by 
the Dutch, these miserable people were freed in 1838 by 
the British Government, and since that time the church has 
reclaimed them from the lowest depths of degradation. This 
great work has been done with totally insufficient funds, and 
in the face of the most vitriolic prejudice and opposition, 
but it remains one of the noblest of modern triumphs of the 
cross. 

We noted previously that when South Africa was granted 
representative government in 1853, it meant that the bishops 
had no more legal status than any other clergyman. ‘This 
dis-establishment served to accelerate the natural tendency 
to self-government, and so there was gathered in 1870 the 
first provincial synod. Forty years before the Union of 
South Africa, the church in that country drew up a constitu- 
tion for the Church of the Province of South Africa, with 
the bishop of Capetown as its Metropolitan. Later the title 
of Archbishop was given to the latter, as it was to all Metro- 
politans in overseas churches. The Provincial Synod meets 
every five years, and is the legislative body of the church. 
The diocesan synods meet annually, or at such other times 
as may seem best. 

One very great challenge and opportunity came to the 
church in 1900, when one James Mata Dwane and his native 
Christian followers sought admission into the church, and 
Anglican ordination for their ministry. Dwane had been 


ordained in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1896, and 
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was made the leader of the Ethiopian Church, as it was 
called. Under the name of the Order of Ethiopia Mr. Dwane 
and his followers were received into the church and confirmed, 
and in spite of some obvious difficulties the organization has 
kept within the church and has had considerable growth. 
One of its best fields should be the evangelizing of the natives, 
for one of the most hopeful signs in South and Tropical 
Africa is the large number of lay evangelists among the 
natives, and the increasingly better type of men who offer 
themselves for Holy Orders. It is significant that out of six 
hundred and forty-five Anglican clergy in South Africa, two 
hundred and seventy are not Europeans but natives, and 
in the diocese of Kaffraria the African clergy are actually 
in the majority. The total Anglican population in South 
Africa numbers well over 600,000, organized in fourteen 
dioceses. The great diocese of Grahamstown has a church 
population of over one hundred and five thousand, while the 
tiny island diocese of St. Helena, has ninety per cent of the 
forty-three hundred inhabitants belonging to the church. 

The Church of the Province covers a larger area than 
the Union of South Africa, for in addition to the latter is 
added Southern Rhodesia, Lebombo in Portugese East Africa, 
and Damaraland, in what was German South-West Africa. 
The latter is now administered by the Union Government 
under the mandate of the League of Nations. 

Of late years one of the seriously increasing problems 
has been the rapid advance and vigorous missionary attitude 
of the Moslems, of whom there are some forty-seven millions 
in Africa. When it is remembered that with Islam there 
are no racial or color barriers, that the natives tend to dislike 
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Europeans, and that with most tribes a man’s social prestige 
is directly proportional to the number of wives he possesses, 
it becomes evident that the Christian faith has a super-human 
task in Africa to make that continent Christian. 


TROPICAL EAST AFRICA 


Gress: AFRICA IS A SASH OF LAND ABOUT FOUR 
thousand miles long and two thousand broad. So far as the 
church in that area is concerned it now embraces fourteen 
dioceses on the mainland and two island dioceses, Mauritius 
and Madagascar. Within this area are some sixty millions 
of people, and of these about four millions are Christians. 

The christianizing of the East coast of Africa and of its 
hinterland did-not take place until the nineteenth century 
was well advanced, but by 1851, it became clear that if 
Christian missionaries were to penetrate the continent, it 
must be from the East and not from the West coast. The 
great nineteenth century explorers all travelled from East 
to West. To the German missionaries working under C. M. S. 
belongs credit for pioneer work along the East coast, and it 
was the now little-known Johann Krapf, a C. M. S. missionary, 
who conceived the grand strategy necessary for planting the 
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church in the interior of Africa. He envisioned a chain of 
missions stretching across the continent, moving slowly west- 
ward; and he saw the need for a colony for freed slaves on 
the East coast similar to those on the West coast. And Krapf 
time and again laid down the principal goal of the mission- 
aries,—the establishment of a native church, with native 
bishops and priests. Krapf arrived in Mombasa and Zanzibar 
in 1844, the latter island being ruled at the time by the Sultan 
Said Said, who kept tight hold on the rich commerce and the 
slave trade of that region. Krapf and his companion Rebmann 
established a mission on the mainland over from Mombasa 
in 1846, and two years later while on a combined missionary 
and exploratory journey they discovered the glorious snow- 
capped Mount Kilimanjaro and the Lake Nyassa. This was 
several years before Livingstone visited the latter, in 1859. 

The great exploring expedition of Burton and Speke in 
1857, opened up Central Africa to the Western world, for 
they went straight west from Zanzibar, coming first to Lake 
Tanganyika and then to the shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
On this journey they heard intriguing tales of the Uganda 
country farther north, so in 1863 Speke was back again, and 
crossing Lake Nyanza, he spent some time with the King of 
Uganda, one Mtesa. David Livingstone, a London Mission- 
ary Society man, had crossed the continent for the first time 
in 1849, and had returned to England just as Burton and 
Speke were setting forth. Livingstone’s return to England in 
1857 stirred England greatly, and the closing words of his 
address to the students at Cambridge, “I leave this work to 
you,” resulted in the founding of the famous Universities’ 
Mission to Africa (1859) in which Oxford, Cambridge, and 
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later Durham, joined. 

A young priest named Charles F. Mackenzie had gone 
out to Durban, Natal, in 1855, and so successful had been 
his work with the natives there that he was consecrated at 
Capetown the first Bishop of Zambesi (now Zanzibar). 
Mackenzie died of malaria .within two years, but with a gun 
in one hand and a crozier in the other, he fought the slavers 
and preached the gospel. His successor in office, Bishop 
Tozer, soon had to give up the arduous task, but he was fol- 
lewed by the remarkable Bishop Edward Steere, who had 
amazing executive ability and missionary zeal. He fought 
the slave trade tooth and nail, built a church on the site of 
the slave market at Zanzibar, and translated the Bible into the 
local tongue; all with equal facility and zeal. 

Before he left England for the last time Livingstone had 
said: “I return to Africa, and there to die. But I leave it 
with you to see that the door which has opened for christianity 
shall never be closed.” He died in Africa in 1873, and the 
explorer Stanley, who had found the great missionary in 
1871, wrote an epochal letter to the Daily Telegraph chal- 
lenging christendom to send missionaries to Uganda. Then 
began a decade of unprecedented advance, although the 
British Government was reluctant still to provide a piece of 
territory on the East coast for liberated slaves. 

Finally, Sir Bartle Frere was sent on a special mission to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, and after threatening him with the 
British navy, a treaty was at long last concluded which 
stopped the trade. A strip of land was purchased near 
Mombasa in 1875 and a colony formed for liberated slaves. 
It was properly named Frere Town. A year before this, in 
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1874, Stanley has asked the C. M. S. to send missionaries to 
Uganda, and two years later a party, which included the 
afterwards famous missionary Alexander Mackay, started 
out and reached Uganda. Mackay got only as far as the 
Lake Nyanza, and then was forced by illness to return to the 
coast, but he arrived in Uganda the following year, 1878. 
From that time until his death fourteen years later, he labored 
faithfully in that difficult, not so say dangerous, place. 

The first missionary expedition from Zanzibar to Uganda 
encountered great hostility from the slave traders, the 
Moslems and the Roman Catholics, but by 1879 the C. M. S. 
had seven missionaries in Uganda, who had to deal with the 
capricious king Mtesa.. The Reverend James Hannington 
had made a journey to the interior from Mombasa in 1883, 
but he was invalided home because of constant attacks of 
fever. Recovering his health, he was consecrated first Bishop 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa, and went out to begin his work 
in a vast diocese whose bounds he did not know, and with 
the help of ten clergy. His consecration occurred in England 
on June 24, 1884, and he was enthroned at Mombasa Febru- 
ary 1, 1885, after which he set out immediately for Uganda. 
It was Hannington’s object to establish a string of mission 
stations from the coast west to the Lake Nyanza, following 
the general idea of Krapf, and he wished also to establish 
a new route to Uganda by way of Kilimanjaro rather than 
go by the old route to Speke’s Gulf. Mtesa had died the 
previous October, and his young son Mwanga had succeeded 
to the throne. There were at this time increasing rumors of 
intended German penetration in that area, which made the 
native chiefs nervous for their territory, and this factor may 
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have been in large measure responsible for the martyrdom 
of Hannington by a band of natives on the North shore of 
Lake Nyanza in October 1885. As the natives crowded 
around him to sink their spears into his body Hannington, 
standing at full height, said quietly: “Go tell your king that 
I am dying for the people of Uganda and that I have pur- 
chased the road to Uganda with my life.” 

Following Hannington’s death there was a great persecu- 
tion of the Christians in Uganda and there is a record that 
thirty-two were burned alive for their faith. During this 
disastrous episode Mackay stayed on in Uganda and did not 
leave the country until Mwanga forced him to move to the 
south side of the Lake. H. P. Parker, a missionary in Nagpur, 
India, was appointed to succeed Hannington, but on his way 
inland from the African coast he died of fever before reaching 
his diocese. It was a time of great upheaval in Uganda, 
during which Mwanga was deposed, a Moslem rising took 
place, and the missionaries were expelled. Finally the people 
of Uganda triumphed over the Moslems and a stable govern- 
ment was erected. After a great deal of delay Uganda was 
proclaimed a British Protectorate in 1894, succeeding the 
British East Africa Company, which had had quasi-govern- 
mental powers over the country for the previous seven years. 
By this time the British and German Governments had 
settled the question of their respective spheres of influence, 
and the end of the negotiations saw Uganda come under 
England’s suzerainty as did also Zanzibar and a stretch of 
the coast north of Mombasa. By 1897, when the diocese of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa was divided there were thirty-two 
European clergy working in the area, thirteen native clergy, 
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13,818 baptized Christians and 4,274 communicants; a 
remarkable record of growth since Hannington’s death just 
twelve years before. 

Fruits of the work in Mombasa were seen in the ordina- 
tion of two natives to the diaconate at Frere Town in 1885, 
and these were the first native missionaries to the infant Kast 
African Church. A significant symbol of the growth and the 
power of christianity is to be seen in the cathedral, built on 
the island of Zanzibar on the site of the old slave market. 
The growth of self-governing churches in Uganda, which was 
largely pagan until a half a century ago, is an indication of 
what has been done in the interior. Seventy years ago there 
were but two dioceses in Tropical Africa and today there are 
fourteen, stretching from the West coast down to the border 
of the province of South Africa. In the diocese of the Upper 
Nile which was founded as recently as 1926, there are already 
more than 100,000 christians. Six years ago some 32,000 
boys and girls were being educated in Christian schools in 
that area, and it is significant that even today elementary 
education in Africa is very largely done by Christian schools. 

The Bishop of Masasi has an amazing story to tell of the 
increasing understanding of Moslems in accepting the 
Christian faith. In May 1933, seven Moslem chiefs appealed 
to him in a body to send them teachers and schools, and as 
a result seven new schools were opened. The following year 
twelve more schools were asked for and given, and in 1935 
five more requests were made. Added to this, two Moslem 
stations have asked for and have been given Christian schools, 
which they support themselves. 

The European powers have for more than one hundred 
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years made Africa a continent for exploitation for markets 
and cheap labor. The notorious Color Bar Act of 1925, in 
South Africa, sought to limit the right of Africans to engage 
in skilled labor, and the Act was passed in the face of violent 
protest on the part of Christian authorities. A barefaced 
attempt to legislate forced labor on the natives of Kenya in 
1920, brought forth vigorous protests on the parts of the 
bishops of Uganda, Mombasa, and Zanzibar, who also so 
aroused public opinion in Britain that they succeeded in 
having the proposal very greatly modified. The racial 
tensions are perhaps most marked in South Africa, but even 
in West Africa they are grave problems. The influx of some 
fifty to sixty thousand Hindus into the dioceses of Mombasa, 
Uganda, Upper Nile, Zanzibar, and Central Tanganyika, has 
further complicated the racial tension. 

Among the greater achievements of the Christian Church 
has been the breaking-down of witchcraft and the practice 
of sorcery. It has been estimated that formerly in some parts 
of Equatorial Africa at least one person died by poison ordeal 
for every one who died a natural death. Inter-tribal wars 
have ceased, and these in the earlier days took a terrible toll 
of human lives. The Zulu conquests of King Chaka are 
estimated to have cost at least one million lives. At the 
beginning of this century the Bible was not printed in any 
African dialect, but today all of the Bible, or parts of it, are 
printed in two hundred and forty-four different tongues. 
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WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


(ais THE FIRST SEVENTY YEARS OF THE NINETEENTH 
century Christian groups from Europe and America sent a 
constant stream of missionaries to the West coast of Africa, 
known as the Slave Coast. The toll of lives was terrific and 
few were spared to live many years in the hostile climate, 
which was matched only by the hostility of the slave dealers. 
In Sierra Leone some one hundred and nine missionaries died 
within twenty-five years, and it is literally true that the church 
has been built in that region on the graves of hundreds of 
men and women who knowingly went out to a country where 
Europeans seldom survived for more than a few years. 

The slave trade, which before the advent of Christian 
missions was the dominant and unchallenged business of the 
West African coast, had been begun by the European powers 
in the sixteenth century, most of the slaves being shipped to 
the American colonies and the West Indies. Dubois estimates 
that the slave trade has cost Africa one hundred million souls, 
and despite the efforts of Christian Churches over the last 
two centuries the practice is far from wiped out even today 
in those territories not governed by England. A certain 
railroad from Lake Chad to the West coast is reported to 
have taken a toll of 45,000 African lives in the years 1928 
and 1929, with the railroad only one-quarter finished! 

The S. P. G. began work on the Gold Coast in 1751, and 


in Sierra Leone six years later. But in the main the work 
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in Sierra Leone was carried on by the Church Missionary 
Society, which had been founded especially for work in Africa 
and the East. Sierra Leone had belonged to Portugal since 
1461, and it was a center of the slave trade; but it was 
taken over in 1791 by the newly-formed English Sierra Leone 
Company, of which the famed William Wilberforce was a 
director. But the Government took over the territory in 
1808, and planted there a home for liberated slaves. As a 
Crown Colony, the Trade was forbidden there, but enforcing 
the Act in the surrounding regions was extremely difficult, 
and even as late as 1838, more than one thousand slaves a 
day were shipped from West Africa. But whenever the 
English cruisers ran down a slaver they took the human cargo 
to Sierra Leone. 

The C. M. S. sent out a constantly increasing number of 
missionaries to keep pace with the mortality, and among the 
finest was one William Johnson, who from 1816 to his death 
at the age of thirty-four, in 1823, converted many hundreds 
of former slaves to the Christian faith. Sierra Leone got 
its first bishop in 1852, in the person of Bishop Vidal, who 
in the three years he held office, confirmed more than three 
thousand, and ordained two natives for work in Yoruba. The | 
first three bishops had together a total length of service of 
seven years! 

With the view of providing a native ministry at the 
earliest possible moment the Fourah Bay College had been 
founded in 1827, with six native youths as the first students. 
From 1840-1860, the college was headed successfully by a 
priest of the American Church, the Reverend Edward Jones. 
A grammar school was added later, as was also a girl’s 
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boarding school, and in 1876, the college became affiliated 
with Durham University. By 1861, there were nine parishes 
in Sierra Leone, each with a native pastor, and supported 
with native church funds, and in that year these parishes 
were formally constituted the Church of Sierra Leone. Four- 
teen years after this the Government put the Church on its own 
resources entirely and by 1890 it had a permanent constitu- 
tion of its own. There were now some twenty-three native 
clergy and more than fourteen thousand members. 

In Yoruba, (S. W. Nigeria) a thousand miles beyond 
Sierra Leone, and for which territory Bishop Vidal had 
ordained two native clergy, the C. M. S. had begun work 
in 1844, but the flourishing slave trade in that region proved ~ 
a strong deterrent for the mission, until Lagos was annexed 
by England in 1851. It became a part of the Empire ten 
years later, and so it was that at last the West African sea- 
going slave trade came almost to an end, after a life of three 
hundred years. The native church began to grow. 

The formation of a new English Society for the Civiliza- 
tion of Africa in 1839, had for its prime purposes the sup- 
pression of the slave trade and the opening up of the recently 
discovered Niger river. The latter had been found in 1797, 
but in the years 1841-1856 three English expeditions explored 
increasingly longer stretches of the great river. Very slow 
progress was made in bringing the church to this section of 
Africa, but with the consecration of Bishop Crowther, a native 
of the Niger, in 1864, the Mission began a vigorous growth. 
Samuel Adjai Crowther had been captured in 1821 by a 
slaver, but the ship in which he was being carried to the 
Americas was stopped by the British cruiser Myrmidon, and 
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the slaves were liberated at Sierra Leone. Young Crowther 
was put in the first class at Fourah Bay College in 1827, and 
later he went to England where he was ordained in 1843, re- 
turning to Sierra Leone the same year. Crowther went on all 
three of the Niger river expeditions noted above, and served 
for twenty-one years as a missionary to his own people. Five 
English bishops had been consecrated for that region, and 
all had quickly succumbed to the dangerous climate, so 
Crowther was consecrated first Bishop of the Niger in 1864, 
at Canterbury Cathedral. He spent the remaining twenty- 
seven years of his life, until 1891, in faithful work, and also 
in translating the Prayer Book and parts of the Scriptures into 
the Yoruba language. His work was made much more dif- 
ficult by the huge liquor trade which Europeans had started 
up the Niger river, but when Crowther died, this remarkable 
first native bishop had a church with some twenty-thousand 
members. Now there are some fifty-seven clergy and more 
than 1,600 lay workers in the diocese. The year 1934 saw 
the establishment of the new diocese of Gambia and Rio 
Pongas, taken from Sierra Leone, with Bishop Daly at the 
helm. When Assistant Bishop Akinijele was consecrated in 
Lagos in 1933, he was the seventh African to be made a bishop 
in the Anglican communion. Out of six hundred clergy in 
the fourteen dioceses of Tropical Africa more than four hun- 
dred are native Africans, so steadfastly has the policy of the 
early missionaries been pursued. 

The story of the work in Rio Pongas is a stirring one 
because of the outreach of the native Christians in the West 
Indies to their fellow Christians in Africa. Codrington 
College in the West Indies began work in Rio Pongas in 
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1855, and through the years that have intervened their help 
has been constant, with additional support from the S. P. G. 

One of the heartening signs of the present day is the mass 
movements of Africans to the Christian faith. A few years 
ago the Bishop of Accra reported that as a result of seven 
years of ministry on the part of a native priest, twenty-nine 
stations with a church building in each and some thirteen 
hundred converts resulted. In Nigeria mass movements have 
accounted for over nine thousand baptisms within the last few 
years, and the Bishop of Lagos reported recently that during 
the last forty-five years the native church in his diocese has 
increased from eight thousand to one hundred sixty-six thous- 
and. 


LIBERIA 


IBERIA IS THE ONLY AREA IN AFRICA WHERE THE AMERI- 
can Church is at work. As long ago as 1822 the Episcopal 
Church appointed its first missionary to Liberia, but the 
colonial organization refused to carry the missionary over 
there. In 1851 the Reverend John Payne, who had been in 
Virginia Seminary with Boone, the first Bishop in China, was 
consecrated for Liberia, and he was followed as Bishop in 
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1874, by a German Jew, John Gottlieb Auer. Bishop Auer had 
been ordained in Liberia by Payne and had done splendid 
work there, but he died after an episcopate of only nine 
months. By 1885 the church decided upon a native bishop, 
and chose Samuel David Ferguson, who led his flock with 
marked energy and success until his death in 1916. The 
Holy Cross Fathers have been at work in this region for 
some years, but great difficulties have attended their efforts. 
It is interesting that the neighboring dioceses under the 
Church of England have met with remarkable success. 

The immense improvement in communications and the 
discovery of the cause of malaria have made the Christian 
occupation of Africa much easier today than ever before. 
But the future of the church on the West coast still depends 
very largely on support from the older Christian Churches, 
and upon the building up of a church which is increasingly 
controlled and directed by native Africans. 
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EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


F OUNDED IN 1920, ONE OF THE YOUNGEST DIOCESES OF 
the Anglican Church, Egypt and the Sudan, which also 
includes the Eastern Shore of the Red Sea, has all of the 
five problems of the Near East to deal with: The vigorous 
Moslem faith, nationalism, the Jewish problem, the mixture 
of ancient churches, and the shepherding of the scattered 
British people. The new World War adds a sixth problem! 
The government in Egypt, like other governments in the Near 
East and elsewhere, is becoming more nationalistic, and is 
taking larger control over education. Interestingly, the 
Anglican Bishop has brought together other Christian bodies, 
Orthodox, Armenian, Coptic, and American Presbyterians, 
into a fellowship of Unity, and this has resulted in the found- 
ing of the Unity Girl’s School in Khartoum. There are 28 
clergy and 30 congregations, besides the many scattered 
churchmen on government work and in business, in addition 
to the huge numbers now in the Army of the Middle East 
Command. An assistant bishop was added to the staff in 
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MAURITIUS 


O-, SMALL ISLAND OF MAURITIUS (720 SQUARE MILES) 
lying in the Indian Ocean some five hundred miles east of 
the larger island of Madagascar, was discovered by Portu- 
gese in the early sixteenth century. Later it fell into French 
hands, but it was captured by the British in 1810, and 
Mauritius with its dependencies, the Seychelles Islands, has 
remained in the same hands ever since. The position of the 
Roman Catholic Church being guaranteed by a Franco- 
British treaty of 1814, the British Government did almost 
nothing for the Anglican Church until 1828, although it had 
built, at public expense, a Roman Catholic Cathedral! 

A British missionary, on sick leave from India, came to 
Port St. Louis in 1830, and not only held services in that 
town, but on his way back to India he visited the Seychelles, 
where three-quarters of the population were still slaves. Here 
he baptized alomst five hundred persons in four days. A sim- 
ilar number were baptized ten years later by another visiting 
missionary, but the Roman Catholic opposition was so intense 
that further work could not be done at that time. But a 
permanent mission for the Seychelles Islands began in 1843, 
under the Reverend F. G. De La Fontaine. 

Bishop Chapman of Colombo made an interesting visit 
to the Seychelles at the request of the Bishop of London in 
1850, and he found that as a result of the seven years work 
about 1200 had been baptized. He confirmed sixty-five 
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during his visit, and later two churches were consecrated. 

The abolition of slavery in Mauritius in 1834, threw out 
a great challenge to the church, and two years later the S. P. G. 
sent teachers and clergy, who within four years had estab- 
lished seven schools for the emancipated slaves. 

Finally, in 1854, Mauritius and its dependencies were 
erected into a Bishopric, and the Reverend V. W. Ryan was 
consecrated its first Bishop. The work began to prosper, and 
within eight years seven churches and chapels were built, 
and the clergy had increased to fourteen. The number of 
Christians at the time was but 75,000, while the total popula- 
tion was over 313,000. The population of Mauritius had 
received great increases during the eighteenth century from 
India, and by the end of the nineteenth century they made up © 
two-thirds of the total population. Today they remain in the 
same proportion, and offer a great opportunity for evangeliza- 
tion. Since 1890, numbers of Hindu Christians from India 
have aided in the work of the church in Mauritius. The first 
Tamil deacon, John Baptiste, was ordained in 1866, and at 
his ordination service the Holy Communion was administered 
in four languages! The very mixed population of these 
islands calls for the use of seven languages,—English, French, 
Tamil, Telegu, Hindu, Bengali, and Chinese. During the 
present century the population has declined slightly, and the 
church population appears to have gone from 9,500 to 6,176. 
But the 272,213 non-Christians are still there, and can be 
reached with adequate supplies of men and money. 
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MADAGASCAR 


A. LTHOUGH THE PORTUGESE FOUND THIS LARGE ISLAND, 
slightly bigger than France, off the coast of Africa in 1506, 
they met with no success in attempts to introduce Christianity. 
For two centuries the French tried to take it away from the 
Portugese, and finally they succeeded in 1885. It remains a 
French possession to this day. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, in 1818, the 
London Missionary Society began work in Madagascar—the 
first non-Roman Catholic Christians to undertake work there. 
There was every likelihood of rapid growth until the 
Queen proscribed Christianity and persecuted Christians from 
1835 until her death in 1861. On the accession of a new 
ruler, however, the bans were lifted, and the Roman Catholics 
and the agents of the London Society returned to their work; 
the latter discovered that in spite of persecution, they still 
had ninety-eight congregations and about twenty-one thousand 
professing Christians. Two Anglican Bishops, of Capetown 
and of Mauritius, attended the coronation of the new king, 
and in 1864, the S. P. G. sent its first two men to work on 
the north and east coasts. It became increasingly apparent 
that a bishop for Madagascar was a primary necessity, but 
opposition developed from the London Society, which was no 
more sympathetic with bishops than had been the American 
colonists. The British Colonial Office refused to issue a 
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license for the erection of this new diocese and the consecra- 
tion of a bishop, so Archbishop Tait of Canterbury advised 
the S. P. G. to apply to the Scotch Church as the American 
Church had done in the previous century. Accordingly the 
Reverend R. K. Kestell-Cornish was chosen, and was conse- 
crated at Edinburgh in February of 1874. He landed in his 
infant diocese and worked with vigor there until 1896. 
Within a few years of his coming several thousand had 
become members of the church, and during his episcopate 
the beautiful cathedral of St. Laurence was consecrated in 
the capital, Tananarive, in 1889. 

The first edition of a native Prayer Book in Malagasy, 
published in 1878, did much to teach the people common 
habits of worship, and a training school for the development 
of native Christian leaders begun in the same year was the 
beginning of a school for the training of a native priesthood. 
Today, of the sixty-eight clergy in the diocese, only five are 
Europeans. 

During the present century, although the population has 
decreased slightly, the church population has more than 
doubled, as has also the clergy staff, the former now being 
22,000, and the latter, sixty-eight and a bishop. In the 
hundred thousand square miles of the diocese this is a very 
small staff, and although the diocese supports much of its own 
missionary work, there is great need for a second bishop. 
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THE CHURCH IN INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


A. COUNTRY WHICH REALLY IS A CONTINENT THE SIZE OF 
Europe, having the bulk of its 353,000,000 people scattered 
in small villages, with two hundred and twenty-two languages 
current over the land, presents a leading challenge to the 
Christian faith. Like Egypt, India has suffered from an 
abundance of invaders, and as early as the eighth century 
Moguls from Afghanistan and Western Turkestan began raids 
from the Northwest. The Mogul Empire, which was founded 
and consolidated during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, meant that over a period of a thousand years the 
original Hindus were increasingly under the rule of a power- 
ful minority of Mohammedans, and the 78,000,000 followers 
of Islam now in India continue to create a problem which 
defies solution. 

The old legend that the apostle St. Thomas first preached 
the gospel in India may or may not be true, but it is certain 
that there were groups of Christians on the Malabar coast 
in early Christian times. But then occurs a long gap, due 
to the rise of the Mohammedan religion, until the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when St. Francis Xavier spent four and 
a half years in India preaching with the aid of an interpreter, 
and baptizing thousands of converts. He was followed by 
one Robert di Nobili (c 1600) who, with methods open to 
question, taught a Brahminized form of Christianity and 
gained many adherents. But both of these missionaries were 
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backed by the arms and authority of the king of Portugal, 
and with the decline of that power and the rise of the Dutch 
and British, Roman Catholicism in India collapsed. 

The East India Company began for purposes of trade, 
and when it was founded in 1600 it shortly began a career 
in India which lasted for two hundred and fifty years. At 
the end of that time the Old John Company, as it was called, 
was the de facto ruler of India. The first tiny trading post 
was founded at Surat in 1614, against the strong opposition 
of the Dutch, but within ten years the number of trading posts 
had grown to twelve. They were there as a concession only, 
allowed by the Great Mogul, to whom the Company paid 
rent. By 1640, the Company acquired its first fortified station 
at Madras, but not until another two decades had elapsed 
did the British consolidate their position here against the 
French. 

Anglican chaplains came over with the merchantmen 
almost from the first settlement early in the seventeenth 
century, and by 1647 a chaplain was appointed to Madras, 
at which city the first Anglican Church was erected in 1681. 
_ It is interesting to note that Elihu Yale was one of the Com- 
pany’s early presidents at Madras, and when he left India in 
1699 with an enormous fortune, it was this fortune which 
he took with him to America as governor of New York. 

Very little was done in the Company’s early days about 
evangelizing the Hindus, since the English clergyman’s duties 
were supposed to center about the Company’s employes. But 
as time went on, and until 1770, increasing provision was 
made for carrying out England’s spiritual responsibility to 
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were notable. 

On the West coast the Company took over from the 
British Government a collection of swampy islands which 
later became the magnificent city of Bombay. Its growth 
as a trading post was slow, due to the combined opposition 
of the Dutch, the Mahrattas and the Roman Catholics on one 
side, and to the impossible attitude of the Company’s directors © 
in England on the other. But in 1708, special provisions were 
made, not only for trading, but also for educational and 
religious responsibilities in the Company’s territory, and a 
church was built in 1718 under the supervision of Chaplain 
Cobbe. 

The third great starting point of the Company was in 
Orissa, and then at Hughli in 1651, in the present territory 
of Bengal. For some forty years the existance of trading 
posts was most precarious due to oftentimes open hostility 
of the Mogul, but by 1690 there came the beginnings of a 
fortified settlement at Calcutta, and by 1709 St. Anne’s 
Church was built and consecrated there. But the war with 
Suraj-ud-Doula in 1756 brought about the capture and 
destruction of both settlement and church, while one hundred 
and forty-six English prisoners wére put in the infamous 
Black Hole from which only twenty-three emerged alive. But 
General Clive smashed Suraj-ud-Doula’s power at the battles 
of Arcot and Plassey, Calcutta was re-occupied, and a new 
church was built in 1770. Another followed seventeen years 
later. 

By this time the Company had a world-wide trade, and 
from the middle eighteenth century onwards the Company’s 
merchant ships flying their red and white striped flag were a 
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familiar sight in American harbors. It might well be that 
it was the Company’s flag which suggested the stripes of the 
future American flag. The East India Company, now grown 
from a small trading concern to a great institution, not only 
possessed its own fleet, but also had its own army with 
chaplains, and the increasing burden of administering the 
areas surrounding its three trading ports of Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta. As it became more powerful it also became 
more antagonistic to any attempts at preaching the Gospel to 
the natives, and in 1774 Warren Hastings, the Governor- 
general, laid down the rule that “all missionary efforts were 
to be discouraged.” But in spite of the official hostility a 
group of evangelical clergy not only went to India, but one 
of them, the Reverend David Brown, was in good measure 
responsible for the founding of the Church Missionary 
Society in 1799. Marshman and Carey founded a Baptist 
Mission at Serampore in 1790, where Carey did splendid 
work in translating the Bible into more than thirty native 
languages; but he had to take refuge with the Danish Mission 
to escape the wrath of the Company. 

Through the campaigns of Wellesley (1798-1805) the 
power of the Mahrattas was finally broken, no serious rival 
remained to the advancing power of Britain, and the Com- 
pany was the leading power in India until the Mutiny. The 
Company’s hostility to Christian Missions was wholly for busi- 
ness reasons, for they feared to annoy the Hindu and Moslem 
merchants, and so place their trade relations in jeopardy. 
For a time the S. P. G. and S. P. C. K. were obliged to support 
the Danish Mission at Tranquebar where the number of 
Christians grew from thirty-seven hundred in 1740, to 
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eighteen thousand in 1800. Even the Company used some of 
these Danish Lutherans for its own chaplains, the most dis- 
tinguished of these being the Reverend Christian Schwartz 
(1726-98), who gave himself unsparingly for the gospel. 

But the Evangelical Revival and the founding of the 
C. M. S. in 1799, was to awake England from its sloth, and 
the opening years of the nineteenth century saw a great 
spiritual awakening in England, the effects of which were 
felt around the world. Adoniram Judson, an American 
Baptist, had been expelled from Bengal in 1812 for preaching 
there, and when Wilberforce in Parliament proposed that the 
East India Company should not only tolerate but encourage 
all missionary endeavours, he was jeered at by the majority. 
But by 1813, when the Company’s charter again came up 
for renewal, Wilberforce succeeded in putting through the 
reforms, in spite of great opposition. Not only was the East 
India Company compelled by the terms of the new charter 
to make provision for the preaching and teaching of the 
Christian faith, but also a Bill went through establishing the 
bishopric of Calcutta in 1814. After being in India for two 
hundred years the British government at long last sent a 
bishop to the East. In extenuation it must be stated that 
although some of the English Bishops sat in the House of 
Lords, yet the Church of England had no Convocation, and 
therefore no corporate voice between 1717 and 1852; in 
the latter year Convocation was restored. 

The man who arrived in Calcutta as its first bishop in 
November, 1815, was the Right Reverend Thomas F. Middle- 
ton, whose total clergy in India numbered thirty-two, and 
whose jurisdiction, besides all of the Company’s territory in 
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India, included Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. Later 
the continent of Australia was added! A visitation of the 
South and West took the bishop twelve months, and then only 
about two-thirds of his diocese in India had been covered. 
Among the great achievements of Bishop Middleton was the 
foundation, with the help of the S. P. G., of Bishops College 
in Calcutta in 1820, for the education of Indian clergy. It 
was the forerunner of many similar institutions for the educa- 
tion of a native ministry. 

Reginald Heber, the well-known hymn-writer, succeeded 
Bishop Middleton in 1823, and until his untimely death three 
years later, he was incessantly travelling, administering the 
Sacraments, preaching and teaching. In Madras alone he 
confirmed five hundred and seventy-eight persons in one day, 
which indicated the need the Church had for episcopal 
oversight. The great strain of the work, in addition to the 
climate, took its toll, for there were four bishops in sixteen 
years. But some measure of relief was in sight, for under - 
the great Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta 1832-1858, 
bishops were consecrated for Madras in 1835, for Bombay 
in 1837, and for Colombo in 1845. Since 1833, Calcutta’s 
bishop has been metropolitan, thus making India a quasi- 
Anglican province, although not self-governing as yet. 

As might be expected, the early bishops had to build 
from the ground upwards, for the Church in India was still a 
full century away from being an autonomous unit of the 
Anglican Church. Bishop Wilson, for instance, had to speak 
vigorously denouncing recognition of caste in the Church; 
he had to challenge the authority of the Church Missionary 
Society which had appointed clergy to Indian stations 
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without consulting the Bishop; and he even had to make his 
own cathedral vestry recognize his authority! But Bishop 
Wilson was not wanting in any of these matters, and as for 
travel, at the age of seventy-three he journeyed to Borneo in 
order to consecrate a church at Sarawak; a journey of four 
thousand miles! 

To the South, in Madras diocese, striking success was 
encountered from 1835 onwards, and twenty-six years later 
baptized Anglicans there totalled some forty-thousand; the 
next forty years saw that figure quadrupled. 

The Indian Mutiny of 1857, caused the Imperial Govern- 
ment to take over India from the Company by the Proclama- 
tion of 1858. By this time it was easily seen that the 
preaching of the Gospel, far from being a divisive factor, 
could be a real force in welding together the new empire. 
Fortunately Calcutta, the Capital until 1911, had two great 
men as bishops between 1858 and 1876, in the persons of 
Bishops G. E. L. Cotton and R. Milman. Under their 
guidance a great educational work for Anglo-Indians was 
begun, while in the years of Milman’s episcopate, the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces, Oudh and Burma were added to the 
jurisdiction of Calcutta. Three years before the end of his 
episcopate in 1873, Bishop Milman appealed to the American 
Church for help in India, an appeal which received no 
response until recently. 

From the end of the Mutiny the growth of the Church 
was quite remarkable throughout the rest of the century. In 
Madras the thirty-seven years between 1861 and 1898 saw an 
increase from some forty thousand baptized Anglican Chris- 
tians to one hundred and twenty-two thousand, while the 
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Cowley Fathers and the Sisters from Wantage and St. Albans 
began work in Bombay in the seventies. The number of 
native Christians in British India increased sixty-six per cent 
between 1875 and 1895, an increase all the more remark- 
able because as late as 1848 any Indian who became a 
Christian automatically forfeited his inheritance; and even 
long after that time baptism involved social ostracism. 

The continuous progress of most Christian groups in 
India until the present day, and the many mass movements 
of lower caste Hindus towards the Church, indicate a serious 
breakdown in Hindu culture. Had the culture been healthy, 
no other religion, and certainly no Western religion, could 
have won so many Hindus to its allegiance. Many serious 
thinkers incline to the belief that Buddhism is failing, in 
India and elsewhere, and if this is true then it is because the 
teaching of Buddhism “has never solved mankind’s desper- 
ate needs.” Any breakdown of Hindu culture is bound to 
have serious consequences throughout the far east, for India’s 
is the mother culture of that whole area. 

New dioceses began to be erected at short intervals, 
Lahore coming in 1877, in memory of Bishop Milman, and 
many more missions stations were being started to augment 
those in existence since 1850. The diocese of Rangoon 
founded also in 1877, caused the Church to be organized in 
the largest and wealthiest province of the Indian Empire. 
Britain finally conquered Burma in 1885, but the country is 
still largely Buddhist. Out of a population of some twelve 
millions only about fifteen thousand are Christians, and the 
Anglicans number approximately two thousand. The Angli- 
can Church here inherited much from the amazing work done 
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by the Baptist missionary Adoniram Judson. 

The founding of the diocese of Travancore and Cochin 
in 1879, gave direction and impetus to a part of India respon- 
sive to evangelism, while Chota-Nagpur diocese (1890) 
provides a striking instance of the power of the church. A 
very effective native ministry is at work here, and it is the 
product of a theological college founded in 1879. During 
the first World War when the Lutheran missions in the diocese 
were without leadership, Bishop Westcott kept them staffed 
with his own clergy, handing them back after the war to the 
German Church. It was a chivalrous action, all the more 
remarkable because such actions have been comparatively 
rare until recent times. 

We can do little more than note the foundation of the 
diocese of Lucknow in 1893, of Tinnevelly and Madura in 
1896, of Nagpur in 1902. The latter is the special care and 
interest of the Church of Scotland. The diocese of Dornakal 
in South India began in 1912, when the first Hindu to be 
elevated to the episcopate became its first bishop. Bishop 
Azariah now has a diocese where more than twelve hundred 
men and women are employed as Christian teachers, and a 
diocesan divinity school which trains native clergy for the 
Telegu speaking area. There are over two hundred thousand 
Anglicans in this diocese alone, which has been the scene 
of mass movements on the part of Hindus to the Faith. The 
missionary spirit of the converts is well illustrated in that 
each Christian is taught each day to put a hand upon his 
head in memory of his baptism, and to say to himself: “I am 
a baptized Christian. Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel!” 
A similar movement appears to have started in the diocese of 
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Rangoon where the Karens, who bear the same relationship 
to the Burmese as the Red Indians do to Americans, are 
seeking the Church in large numbers. Assam diocese 
founded in 1915, and Nasik in 1929, are the two newest 
members of the Church family in India. 

Every Occidental mission in the Far East has had to 
count since the end of the last century, on the “Awakening 
of Asia.” Since that time the East has been turning away 
from Western civilization, and a live wire of hatred for 
European culture runs through many of the Eastern peoples. 
When the first Indian National Congress was organized in 
1885, the Hindus, for the first time, had a place where they 
could discuss national questions. The defeat of Russia by an 
eastern people, Japan (1905), gave encouragement to that 
growing group of Hindus who wanted their country freed 
from the yoke of England. A reformed constitution for 
India came in 1909, giving some degree of local autonomy, 
and after the first World War the Imperial Government, for 
the first time, declared that self-government for India was the 
ultimate aim of the British rule. Because the further reforms 
of 1919 seemed too slow for the more ardent nationalists, 
there got under way the famous non-co-operation campaign 
headed by Mr. Gandhi, but in spite of this the new Indian 
Parliament opened at Delhi, the capital, in 1921. From that 
time until today self-government has been developed pro- 
gressively, while Britain keeps control over such vital matters 
as defense. 

The India Church Act of 1927 went into operation 
January 1, 1928, and it erected the Church in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon into a completely self-governing province of the 
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Anglican Communion. The Church in Ceylon, where Anglican 
missionaries had been working since 1817, had been dises- 
tablished in 1886, and from then on had had its own govern- 
ment. We have seen that in the beginning bishops were ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and they were therefore a part of the 
State Church of England. But as the need grew for more 
bishops many were consecrated in India without the direct 
authority of the Crown; only seven bishops had letters patent, 
the rest merely holding commissions from the bishops of Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, or Madras. 

Diocesan conferences had been held as early as 1863, 
under Bishop Cotton and although they had no legislative 
authority, they were called synods from 1900 onwards. By 
1913, all of the dioceses had these general meetings and by 
1922 there was erected a General Council of the whole Church. 
The Church of India Act legalized these temporary measures 
and in 1930 a Constitution was adopted. The primary auth- 
ority for legislation is the General Council consisting of 
bishops, clergy, and lay representatives, but decisions on 
questions of Faith and Order are controlled by the House of 
Bishops. All the latter now have the same status, since those 
who held their authority from the Crown have had that 
authority cancelled. The Bishop of Calcutta remains the 
Metropolitan. 

An interesting and effective choice of methods for electing 
a bishop is operative in the Indian Church. The diocese 
where a vacancy occurs may elect through its diocesan council 
if it can elect by a clear majority; otherwise the Bishops of 
the Province make the election. But if the Diocesan Council 
so determines, it may choose by ballot four persons for the 
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office, and leave the election to the Metropolitan and two 
bishops which the Council chooses from its own province. 
The latter method is generally preferred. 

The tremendous challenge to the Christian religion in 
India due to the breakdown of the caste system and the many 
mass-movements towards Christianity, point to the desperate 
need for a united Church. This is true especially in South 
India where for some years three great Christian bodies, the - 
Episcopal General Council, the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
the South India United Church (Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional) have been negotiating to find a scheme of reunion 
which will be satisfactory to all. Much progress has been 
made, and the non-episcopal groups seem largely willing 
to accept an episcopal form of government, providing no 
specific doctrine of the episcopacy is bound on them, and that 
the spiritual reality of the Protestant ministry is recognized 
by the Anglicans. The Presbyterians insist on presbyters 
taking part in the consecration of United Church bishops, and 
the non-Anglicans wish to have the future United Church 
decide after thirty years of union just what form of govern- 
ment it will have finally. There is little likelihood of a 
speedy settlement of these questions, until the next Lambeth 
Conference, which was scheduled to occur in 1940, but was 
postponed indefinitely owing to the outbreak of the second 
World War. 


We have endeavored to trace briefly the story of the 
Church in India, from a few chaplains paid by the East 
India Company to minister to the Company’s servants, to the 
autonomous Church of today with its fourteen dioceses, seven- 
teen bishops, over eleven hundred native and white clergy, 
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and over nine hundred thousand members. It is the story 
of a little over three hundred and thirty years of Anglicanism 
in India, but the country’s 78,000,000 Moslems and 
239,000,000 Hindus, with their traditional and deep-seated 
hatreds, still present the challenge of the future. 

The present total Christian population of India is now 
just over six millions, and in the decade 1923-1933 it 
increased at the rate of thirty-three per cent, or three times 
the rate of increase of the total population. 


SINGAPORE 


Ox: ISLAND OF SINGAPORE, NOW OF TREMENDOUS 
strategic importance, was acquired by England in 1819, but 
beyond occasional ministrations by chaplains from India, 
no permanent missionary work was done by the Anglicans 
until 1856. The S. P. G. began sporadic work there five 
years later, and St. Andrew’s Church in Singapore, began a 
mission for the conversion of Tamils and Chinese in 1857. 
After the Straits Settlements were transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the British Colonial Office in 1867, a home was built 
for native Christian teachers, a boys’ school near the church, 
and a hostel for boys. When the see city of the newly-erected 
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diocese of Singapore, Labuan and Sarawak was erected in 
1869 St. Andrew’s Church, Singapore became the cathedral 
of Bishop Chambers. A hospital was added much later, in 
1914, which has now grown to a seventy-two bed capacity. 

By 1909 Singapore became a separate diocese, with 
jurisdiction over Penang, Malacca, and the States of the 
Malay Peninsula, and over Anglicans in Thai, Sumatra and 
Java. The population of this area is as diverse as that of 
any group in the world, ranging as it does all the way from 
educated Europeans who are directors of world-wide enter- 
prises, to Chinese merchants, Indian traders, merchants, 
farmers and coolies. In Singapore the English, Chinese and 
Tamil clergy use thirteen different languages in caring for 
their flocks, and one clergyman in the field has supervision 
of thirteen congregations which speak no less than ten 
languages. An example of the all-inclusiveness of the Church 
could be found until recently on any Sunday morning at the 
early service at the Cathedral, where Chinese, Indians, 
Eurasians and Europeans all knelt together at the Holy 
Eucharist. 

In Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and the Malay States 
Anglicans number twenty thousand, eight thousand being 
Europeans; and in Thai (Siam) Sumatra and Java, there 
are another thousand Anglicans who are mostly Europeans. 
The large numbers of Chinese in this area and in Borneo 
makes it imperative that additional work be started among 
these members of the Chinese Dispersion. 
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LABUAN AND SARAWAK 


Ge LARGE (290,000 SQUARE MILES) ISLAND OF BORNEO 
was visited a number of times by Europeans from the Four- 
teenth Century onwards, but there were no permanent settle- 
ments until the Dutch started factories there in the Eighteenth 
Century, and succeeded in establishing their authority over 
two-thirds of the island. The British East India Company 
began a business venture there in 1767, but they gave it up 
thirty-six years later. 

It was not until 1838 that there began the remarkable 
and romantic story of the Brooke family which presaged the 
beginnings of Anglican work on the Island. A Mr. James 
Brooke, an Englishman, landed at Kuching in 1838, and three 
years later he became the Rajah or ruler of Sarawak, an area 
of 41,000 square miles on the north coast of Borneo. Sarawak 
was made an independent state under Great Britain in that 
year, and Brooke immediately appealed to the S. P. G. and 
the C. M. S. to help him establish missionary work. This 
being impracticable at the time, a private committee in 
England sent two missionaries, who landed in Sarawak in 
1848. 

The population consisted very largely of the Sea-Dyaks, 
who were pirates, and the Land-Dyaks, who were mostly 
head-hunters, together with a fair number of Malays and 
Chinese, all living in a state of degradation, and presenting 
a remarkable challenge to the Church. 
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The Reverend F. T. McDougall, who was also a doctor of 
medicine, and the Reverend W. B. Wright were the two 
missionaries mentioned above, and in the first three or four 
years of their work sufficient foundations were laid so that 
when the S. P. G. began to help with men and money in 1853, 
the opportunity for mission work was open. The aged Bishop 
Wilson made the long journey from Calcutta in 1851, in order 
to consecrate St. Thomas’ Church in Sarawak, and four years 
later, in 1853, the Reverend Dr. McDougall went to Calcutta 
to be consecrated the first bishop of the new diocese of Labuan. 
He received consecration at the hands of Bishop Wilson, 
Bishop Dealtry of Madras, and Bishop Smith of Hong-Kong, 
and was thus the first English Colonial Bishop to be conse- 
crated outside of England. The first bishop of Labuan was 
a remarkable man, and during the fourteen years of his 
episcopate laid permanent foundations for evangelizing the 
natives. Being a medical man, he often was called upon to 
act in a dual capacity. We read that on one occasion, after 
officiating at a service, the good bishop took off his episcopal 
robes, and then performed the amputation of a man’s leg! 

A rebellion of the Chinese in 1857, and a more serious 
Moslem plot two years later to root out the Christian faith, 
drive out the Europeans from the Island, and set up the 
banner of Islam, hindered but did not stop the Church’s work. 
Slowly the quiet labor of the missionaries prevailed over the 
piratical habits of the Sea-Dyaks and the murderous tenden- 
cies of the head-hunters, who, instead of looking upon a 
blackened human head as the most prized possession of the 
family, were slowly converted to the Christian faith. One 
Dyak named Remba, having been baptized and converted, 
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returned to his own people, and for ten years (1859-1869) 
without any missionary’s aid, taught the faith to his people 
and built a church. It remains one of the many shining 
examples of the power of Christ in His Church. Another son 
of an old pirate chief converted his whole tribe, and a 
missionary later baptized one hundred and eighty well 
instructed natives. 

Nor were the Chinese neglected, for they formed a goodly 
number of the population. This work was began in 1865, 
and within two years, two hundred of them had been baptized, 
in spite of the very severe opposition of their pagan relatives 
and neighbors. The first Chinese deacon was ordained in that 
same year. 

Up in Labuan, the Bishop consecrated St. Saviour’s 
Church in 1866, and within six years there were seven hun- 
dred and fifty Christians there, with one hundred and forty 
communicants and two clergy. 

Doughty Bishop McDougall resigned in 1868, and in the 
same year Rajah Brooke breathed his last, bequeathing his 
kingdom to a nephew, Mr. Charles Brooke. The new Bishop 
Chambers, who had been the archdeacon, succeeded to the 
episcopate, and before he resigned in 1879, he had spent 
twenty-eight years in the gruelling climate and in the still 
more gruelling work. The Strait Settlements was added to 
Labuan and Sarawak in 1869, and there followed another 
period of trouble with the Moslems. But men like the 
Reverend W. Crossland, who once treated seven hundred 
Dyaks ill with small pox, helped show the natives what the 
Christian faith meant; for it was long a Dyak custom to leave 
their sick to die and to be eaten by wild pigs. 
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Archdeacon Hose, consecrated Bishop of Singapore, Lab- 
uan, and Sarawak in 1881, had Singapore as his see city. 
During the first six and a half years of his fruitful episcopate, 
1714 were baptized, 1090 confirmed, and the number of 
native Christians grew to 3,480, every mission station showing 
steady growth. By 1909, the work had grown to such an 
extent that the separate diocese of Singapore was set up, and 
the new Bishop of Borneo’s jurisdiction was the Island itself, 
with Labuan and the adjacent islands. No Anglican work is 
done in the Dutch part of Borneo, for the Dutch missionaries 
are doing splendid work in that area. 

Today the diocese has 8,350 members, of whom 350 are 
Europeans, and of the twenty-seven clergy, thirteen are 
Europeans. The Community of the Resurrection has recently 
gone there for an experimental period of three years, and 
plans to open a theological school for the training of native 
clergy. 
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The Church in Australasia 


Baptized 
Dioceses Members 
PROVINCE OF AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA... 25 2,528,911 


(except Tasmania) 
PROVINCE oF NEw ZEALAND 9 520,447 
(except Waikato) 
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AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA 


W ex THE AMERICAN COLONIES WERE LOST TO ENGLAND 
as a result of the Revolutionary War, the government had to 
find another country for the transportation of English crim- 
inals, and Australia was the land selected. Larger in area 
than the present United States of America and four times the 
latter’s distance from the British Isles, the continent of 
Australia had been discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, who 
landed that year in what is now Victoria. No colonization 
took place at the time, but in 1787, six boats sailed from 
England with some eight hundred convicts and about two 
hundred soldiers to look after them. Repeating their previous 
disregard for religion, the government made no provision 
for the spiritual welfare of these outcasts, many of whom 
were transported for petty crimes, and it was only at the 
insistence of the great William Wilberforce that at the last 
moment a chaplain was allowed to sail. However, the chap- 
lain received no stipend from the government and had no 
recognized position. 

On January 28, 1788, the penal colony landed at Botany 
Bay, and the completion of the then hazardous voyage was 
duly celebrated by the firing of guns and an extra ration of 
rum for the men, a strange contrast with the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers on the shores of North America! The chap- 
lain, the Reverend R. Johnson, managed to build a church 
after six years, largely by his own labor and at his own 
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expense, but the convicts, now numbering about thirty-five 
hundred promptly burned it down. The authorities immedi- 
ately caused the convicts to build a new church of stone, 
more with the object of making work than through any interest 
in the progress of religion. But by 1794, a very effective 
chaplain and missionary, Samuel Marsden, joined Johnson 
in the work at Sydney and the next year the S. P. G. began 
work in Australia. A much-needed change took place in the 
British government’s attitude by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, with the result that in 1817, five chaplains 
were appointed to minister to a population now increased 
to seventeen thousand, of whom seven thousand were convicts. 
By another sixteen years the free population numbered 
17,578 and the convicts had increased to 21,845. The trans- 
portation system was abolished for New South Wales in 
1839, but in Tasmania it remained until fourteen years later 
and in Western Australia it lingered on until 1864. 

It was becoming obvious even to the home government 
that Australia needed desperately an organized church 
system, and it is to the credit of the great Duke of Wellington 
that he, as Prime Minister, selected the Reverend William 
George Broughton, curate of Farnham, to be Archdeacon of 
New South Wales in 1829. The archdeaconry had, since 
1824 belonged to Calcutta, but obviously the distance from 
India was much too great for anything to be done. Broughton 
had but twenty clergy at his command, the fruit of fifty years 
of British colonization, but immediately he set to work and 
spent five active and arduous years travelling over his vast 
territory. At the end of this time he returned to England 
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where he was consecrated the first and only Bishop of 
Australia in 1836. 

The huge convict population together with the tremendous 
distance from home guaranteed that the new colony would 
be one of the most lawless and criminal. Crimes of violence 
were quite common, many of them going unpunished, while 
between 1833 and 1835 no less than two hundred and thirty- 
three criminals were executed for capital crimes. 

But the energetic and gifted bishop soon made an impress 
on the society in which he lived. He held a seat on the 
legislative council, and used his authority not only for the 
upbuilding of the Church but also in providing schools and 
colleges for secular as well as for religious training. As 
early as 1837 the foundation was laid for a cathedral at 
Sydney, although the church was not consecrated until thirty 
years later. 

The erection of the dioceses of Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Newcastle in 1847, relieved the Bishop from the administra- 
tion of an area impossibly large. Tasmania, which 
Broughton had visited twice, in 1834 and again 1838, was 
made a separate diocese in 1842. 

The work in Adelaide progressed amazingly well. It 
had had a good start in 1836 inasmuch as the S. P. G. had 
been working there from the beginnings of that colony, but 
from 1847 onwards under its first bishop, schools for natives 
as well as for the colonists began to flourish. A further 
reason for Adelaide’s progress is to be found in a gift of two 
acres of land in the city from an early colonist to the Church. 
The income from this land proved of great help since it later 
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was in the center of the city. So great was the interest of the 
people of Adelaide in their Church that in 1861 they contri- 
buted over two thousand pounds for church purposes. 

Western Australia was colonized as early as 1829 and at 
first it was a good example of orderly settlement. But the 
introduction of convicts between 1850 and 1868 to the 
number of ten thousand seriously retarded the secular and 
religious development of towns like Perth. The first bishop 
of Perth came in 1857. 

The huge growth in the population of Australia which 
took place in the latter half of the nineteenth century was 
due to the discovery of gold beginning at Ballarat in 1851. 
From a population of 200,000 in 1845, Australia had four 
millions fifty years later. The attendant lawlessness and con- 
tinual shifts of population as a result of successive discoveries 
of gold was a serious social phenomenon, and the Church’s 
resources were taxed to the utmost. In many cases school 
teachers left towns en masse to dig for gold, and the clergy 
remained behind to teach the children. 

Ecclesiastically the Church in Australia grew during this 
period from one diocese to fourteen, from twenty clergy to 
eleven hundred, and from a church membership of a few score 
to one and a half millions. Even so, much of the work was 
done by a few clergy over a vast area, as in the diocese of 
Ballarat, where in 1875 thirty-three ministered to a popula- 
tion of two hundred and fifty thousand scattered over an area 
half the size of England! To the north in Queensland which 
had been made a separate colony in 1859, great progress was 
made in a land whose sub-tropical climate produced an 
abundance of coffee and sugar, while the fertile grasslands 
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made sheep and cattle-raising primary industries. 

A notable meeting of Australian bishops with Bishop G. 
A. Selwyn of New Zealand occurred in 1850, and as a result 
the Australasian Board of Missions was formed. The meeting 
also was notable in that it was the first synod type of meeting 
to be held in the Australian Church. 

The great Bishop Broughton died in 1853, but he was 
succeeded by many another able pioneer. Bishop Tyrell of 
Newcastle toiled for thirty-one years in his diocese, living 
in the saddle much of the time like the noted American 
Methodist circuit riders whom he so greatly resembled. He 
never returned to England on furlough and spent his con- 
siderable personal fortune in helping to erect five other 
dioceses. 

In a day when society was in a state of constant flux the 
Church faced many crises, especially as State aid to all 
religious bodies was withdrawn by 1875. 

The aboriginal population of Australia was not large at 
the time of the first colonization of the country, but by 1878 
some 60,000 of them were to be found in North Queensland. 
The S. P. G. had attempted work with the natives in 1833, 
but their evangelization was retarded, and in many cases 
made impossible by the barbarous attitude and actions of the 
white settlers, who looked on the natives as vermin to be 
eradicated as quickly and ruthlessly as possible. By 1857 
the Church began work with the aborigines in North Queens- 
land and although they were and are a very primitive people, 
they have proved capable in many cases of learning trades and 
skills. 


Mission work was begun with the natives of New Guinea 
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in 1886, and this became a diocese attached to Australia 
seven years later. It now has a church population of twelve 
thousand. 

Since 1895, no less than eleven new dioceses have been 
added, making a total of twenty-five. These are divided into 
four provinces, New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, and 
West Australia, each presided over by an archbishop. Three 
dioceses, Adelaide, Tasmania, and Willochra are not attached 
to any one of the provinces. _ 

Because of its great distance from England, the inspira- 
tion for self-government furnished by the American Church, 
and the far-sighted statesmanship of Bishop Broughton and 
Bishop G. A. Selwyn of New Zealand, the Church in Australia 
began arranging for self-government as early as 1850, only 
fourteen years after the first bishopric was founded. The six 
bishops, before mentioned, five from Australia and one from 
New Zealand who met in Sydney in 1850, not only erected 
the Board of Missions noticed above, but also took practical 
steps towards securing autonomy. The absurdity of the 
Church in the Antipodes continuing to be ruled from the 
British Foreign Office in London is seen in the original 
Church title which read as follows: The United Church of 
England and Ireland in Australia and Tasmania! By 1868 
the Church in Australia had its own synods and four years 
later a General Synod was held with representatives from 
eleven dioceses; by this time the Church was practically self- 
governing, before the six states of the continent were feder- 
ated into a Commonwealth. To date the Church has adopted 
no constitution, but a proposed one, the result of many years 
of work, bids fair to be accepted eventually by every diocese 
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and province. The proposed constitution, revised in 1932, 
makes it clear that the Australian Church regards itself as a 
part of the Anglican Catholic Church, in communion with 
Canterbury and all other Anglican Churches; that the govern- 
ment of the Church is to be by diocesan, provincial and 
general synods; and that when eighteen dioceses, including 
two of the Metropolitan Dioceses give their approval to the 
proposed constitution, steps will be taken for its legal 
adoption. 

So within the short space of a hundred years the Church 
has grown from a single unofficial chaplain appointed without 
pay or encouragement to a convict station, to a vigorous and 
powerful Church with twenty-five dioceses, some seventeen 
hundred clergy and 2,528,911 members, not including Tas- 
mania. In addition the Church has missionaries working in 
ten other lands besides its work with the Australian aborig- 
inals. Australia remains a country predominately white since 
over ninety per cent of its population (6,562,000) is of 
British extraction, and over forty per cent of the entire 
population is Anglican. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


4, LTHOUGH NEW ZEALAND WAS DISCOVERED BY THE DUTCH 
navigator Tasman as early as 1642, the English discoverer 
Captain Cook was the first Westerner to land there one 
hundred and twenty-seven years later. Another long lapse 
of time occurred before the Islands were colonized but 
missionary activity preceded regular settling. It will be 
remembered that in the previous chapter on the Church in 
Australia, one Samuel Marsden took great interest in New 
Zealand and in 1814 he began a work among the Maoris in 
the North Island which continued until 1837. Marsden also 
was instrumental in securing help from the Church Missionary 
Society which body sent out Henry Williams in 1822; 
Williams worked there until his death forty-five years later. 
For eleven years there were no conversions and when the 
mission was seventeen years old only thirty converts had been 
baptized; but to Marsden and Williams belongs the credit for 
laying the foundation of the Church’s work in New Zealand. 
Darwin visted the main mission station at Paihai in 1835, and 
was loud in his praise for what the Church had done for the 
natives. To Bishop Broughton of Australia goes the honor 
of holding the first Maori confirmations in a visitation to 
New Zealand which he made in 1838, and largely as a 
result of his representations a bishop was consecrated for 
the new country three years later, a year after New Zealand 
was made a Crown Colony in 1840. 
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Bishop Broughton’s diocese at first included not only 
continental Australia but also Tasmania and New Zealand, 
but it soon became evident that Australia by itself was far 
beyond the ability of one man to administer. Additional 
bishops were needed in thirteen British possessions, but New 
Zealand stood first on the list, so the Reverend George 
Augustus Selwyn curate of Windsor, found himself at the age 
- of thirty-two the first Bishop of New Zealand and the pastor 
of some thirty thousand Maori Christians, not counting the 
white settlers. 

Consecrated at Lambeth Palace Chapel October 17, 1841, 
Selwyn sailed from England at the end of the year, learning 
navigation and the Maori language on the long voyage. He 
reached Sydney on April 14, 1842, where he met the great 
Bishop Broughton, and from thence proceeded to Auckland 
on whose shore he knelt May 31st to offer up a prayer of 
thanksgiving. He preached in Maori on the first Sunday in 
his new diocese, to the delight and surprise of the 
congregation. 

History always is woven about the lives of great men, 
and this is particularly true regarding the New Zealand 
Church and Bishop Selwyn, for it was through his episcopate 
that the Church not only expanded but also became largely 
self-supporting and self-governing. 

In 1839, a year before New Zealand became a Crown 
Colony, there was formed in England the New Zealand Land 
Company for the purpose of buying up land from the natives 
and encouraging English settlers to go out to the new land. 
Careful not to repeat the errors of Australian settlement the 
Company would allow no convicts as emigrants, but it showed 
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little understanding of the native population, and by its 
deceitful and high-handed dealings with the Maoris caused 
serious trouble and finally war between them and the white 
people. The Maori’s chieftain had agreed by the Treaty 
of Waitangi in 1840, to accept the sovereignty of Queen 
Victoria on condition that they, the natives, were to be treated 
on an equality with the whites. This was agreed to, but six 
years later the treaty was treacherously annulled by the 
Imperial Parliament at the instigation of the Land Company 
and over the protests of Bishop Selwyn. But due to the 
latter’s vehement insistence the execution of the statute was 
suspended for three years. But to the Maoris it was common 
knowledge that the British government had deliberately 
broken its solemn promise and had taken away the Maori’s 
lands. | 

From the first the Bishop experienced the autocracy of 
the Land Company officials who told him he must settle in 
Wellington or else they would work against him. The 
Bishop, rightly refusing to lend himself to land speculation, 
settled at Waimati about 150 miles north of Auckland where 
the C. M. S. mission had its headquarters. Soon after he 
removed to Auckland where a college was started for the 
education, on equal terms, of both native and white boys. 
Largely industrial in its bent the college taught such practical 
occupations as printing, weaving, and carpentry, and by 1846 
some one hundred and thirty people were connected with it. 

Bishop Selwyn when on his visitations was always on the 
lookout for promising boys whom he might bring back to 
study at the college, knowing that when they returned home 
they would not only be useful citizens but also would be 
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missionaries among their own people. Some idea of the 
bishop’s visitations is gained from the record that on one 
he travelled 2,277 miles, 762 of which he accomplished on 
foot! He once remarked that he averaged “about one candi- 
date for confirmation for every mile of travelling.” He 
worked for the common good of both native and white popu- 
lation, and ever kept before him the ideal of a New Zealand 
Church where black and white folk would be welded into 
one. The first native deacon was not ordained until Selwyn 
had been ten years in New Zealand, but he was the first of 
many fine native clergy working in New Zealand and 
Melanesia. 

Soon after moving to Auckland the Bishop took a most 
significant step, in calling together a synod for September, 
1844, and to it came three archdeacons, four priests, and two 
deacons. This was the first synod to meet in any Anglican 
Church since the English Convocation was abolished in 1717. 
Selwyn’s action of course was criticized in England, where 
the Church was still looked upon as the creature of the govern- 
ment. Not only were Colonial Bishops appointed by the 
Crown, but the very wording of the Letters Patent seemed 
to indicate that the Bishops derived their spiritual authority 
from the Government also. This state of affairs Selwyn 
vigorously opposed and after the first synod of 1844, which 
contented itself with the discussion of problems of church 
discipline and extension, another was held three years later 
where the Bishop outlined a proposed constitution for the 
Church in New Zealand in which the laity should have a place. 

The meeting of Bishops and clergy at Sydney, Australia, 
in 1850, which we have noticed in the preceeding chapter, 
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was another important step towards autonomy for both the 
Australian and New Zealand Churches, and it was at this 
synod that there was formed the Australasian Board of 
Missions; the great objective of the Board being the conver- 
sion of Melanesia. 

Selwyn made a visit to England in 1854 to get legal 
sanction for the proposed changes in the Church, but his 
failure to obtain official permission determined him to go 
ahead on his own responsibility. But he was able to secure 
three new bishops for the work in New Zealand in the Dioceses 
of Christ Church (1856), Nelson (1858), and Wellington 
(1858). From this time onwards the Bishops were chosen 
by the Church of New Zealand and consecrated there, the 
first being William Williams, first bishop of Waiapu, who 
received consecration at the hands of the four New Zealand 
bishops in 1859. 

A General Conference of Bishops, Clergy and Laity 
summoned in 1857, gave its approval to a constitution which 
followed closely that of the American Church, and the first 
general synod met at Wellington in 1859. By 1865 the 
Church in New Zealand was practically separate from the 
Crown. With the division of the diocese of Christ Church, 
and the erection of a new see of Dunedin in 1869, the New 
Zealand Church now had ten dioceses counting Melanesia, 
which began a separate existence in 1861. The Rev J. C. 
Patteson had worked with Bishop Selwyn since 1854, visiting 
the Melanesian Islands and bringing back native boys for 
Christian training and education. Because the boys could 
not stand the cold winters of Auckland, Bishop Selwyn made 
arrangements to set up training quarters for them at Norfolk 
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Island, and this project might have resulted in the Island 
boys and the white being educated together. But the govern- 
ment had recently transferred from Pitcairn Island to Norfolk 
Island the descendants from the Bounty Mutiny, and they 
would not allow mixing of natives and whites; and this 
caused the Mission school to be separated from the white. 
These descendants of the Bounty mutineers provided one of 
the “most remarkable confirmations in the history of the 
Church,” for Bishop Selwyn records that :“* the whole adult 
population of the Pitcairn Islanders, except those who were 
too feeble to attend, presented themselves to me in nine 
classes to be examined and confirmed.” 

After 1859 the whole burden of the Melanesian mission 
was on the capable shoulders of the Reverend John Coleridge 
Patteson who became the first bishop of Melanesia two years 
later, at the age of thirty-four. He had spent seven years 
under Bishop Selwyn. The work was bright with promise, 
and the ensuing tragedy came about, not through any fault of 
the missionaries, but through the labor traffic of slavers who 
raided the islands for natives. One of these slavers imper- 
sonated the Bishop on one of these raids on the island of 
Nukepi, in the Santa Cruz group, and when Patteson landed 
there alone and unarmed one day in 1871, he was murdered 
by natives. Soon after “a native canoe was seen floating out 
with the body of the murdered bishop in it, and a palm 
branch of five knots placed upon his breast,” showing his 
death avenged the murder of five natives. 

It was Bishop Selwyn’s son John Richardson Selwyn who, 
interpreted Patteson’s death as a call for himself to step into 
the breach. He went to Melanesia where he speedily picked 
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up the threads of his predecessor’s work among the natives, 
sailing incessantly from island to island in his small boat, 
the Southern Cross. He even went alone and unarmed, onto 
the island of Nukepi, and established friendly contacts with 
the natives. After serving Melanesia for four years John 
Richardson Selwyn became its second bishop in 1877. 

The last years of Bishop George Selwyn’s life and episco- 
pate in New Zealand were clouded by the outbreak of the 
Maori Wars, which were the direct result of the obstinate 
and stupid handling of the land situation by the Government 
and the New Zealand Company. The Bishop acted as 
mediator in this trouble and became very unpopular with 
the whites because of his firm conviction that the natives had 
equal rights with the colonists. Bishop Selwyn went to 
England for the first Lambeth Conference of 1867, and while 
there was appointed to the bishopric of Lichfield. He 
returned to New Zealand for a brief space to attend a General 
Synod of the Province in 1868, leaving Auckland the same 
year to spend the remainder of his life in the English diocese. 

Today the Church of New Zealand is a strong self-govern- 
ing Church with nine dioceses, presided over by an arch- 
bishop who is elected by the General Synod which meets every 
three years. Government of the separate dioceses is accom- 
plished by means of diocesan synods. The Church member- 
ship is over five hundred and twenty thousand, which is 
about forty-five per cent of the total population of the 
country. 


6 


The Churches in the Far East 


Baptized 
Dioceses Members 


THE PROVINCE OF CHINA 61,630 


THE PROVINCE OF JAPAN 23,419 
Hono.uLu 7,244 
7,770 

21,263 
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CHUNG HUA SHENG KUNG HUI 
(The Holy Catholic Church in China) 


Oe HUGE SUB-CONTINENT WHICH IS CHINA, WITH AN AREA 

of some four and a quarter million square miles, has a popu- 
lation of about four hundred millions. The great majority 
of Chinese are still followers of the great sage Confucius, 
who died four hundred and seventy-eight years before the 
birth of Christ. China has been invaded by other religions, 
Buddhism gaining foothold there via India, in the first century 
of our era, while the Moslem population of China numbers 
about twelve millions. Finally the Nestorian Christians from 
Syria and Persia founded missions there beginning in 657, 
and another attempt to introduce Christianity was made under 
the Mongol Emperors in the thirteenth century. 

The voyages of the Venetian adventurers, Nicolo and 
Mafho Polo brought them to Peking about 1260, where they 
were welcomed by the Emperor Kublai Khan, who asked for 
Christian teachers. On a second journey to the same place, 
the Polo brothers'and the young Marco took with them two 
Dominicans, but the latter lost heart and went home. At the 
beginning of the 14th century a Franciscan friar, one John 
of Montecorvino, did go to Peking and he established a mis- 
sion there; but the persecution under the first Ming emperor 
stamped out both the Roman mission and the Nestorian 
churches. It was not until another two and a half centuries 
had elapsed that another spiritual assault on China took 
place, when Jesuits, Dominicans and Eastern Orthodox 
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missionaries once again began the herculean task of rooting 
the Christian faith in China. In spite of persecution, the 
Church grew so that by the end of another two centuries 
(1895), the Roman Catholics in China numbered about 
1,200,000. Today the number has more than doubled 
(2,702,468), while all the other Christian communions in 
China total about seven hundred thousand. 

The growing power of the British East India company 
has been dealt with in the chapter on the Church in India, 
and from 1773 onwards the Company began shipping opium 
to China, made from the opium poppy grown in India. The 
Company derived millions of pounds from this source over 
the years and carried on the trade in spite of the vigorous 
protests of the Chinese government. At this time English 
missionaries were kept out of the mainland, although they 
did work in the Straits Settlements and Macao and Canton. 
To this latter station went Robert Morrison in 1807, under 
the London Missionary Society, he being the first non-Roman 
Catholic missionary to China. Working there under the pro- 
tection of the East India Company, he labored patiently for 
seven years before baptizing his first convert. But while he 
was there, Dr. Morrison did valuable ground work by estab- 
lishing an Anglo-Chinese College, publishing a Chinese dic- 
tionary and a Chinese version of the New Testament, thus 
laying invaluable groundwork for the future. 

The first Opium War between Great Britain and China, 
1839-1842, had a significant result in the opening of the five 
treaty ports: Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, 
where for the first time missionaries were allowed to settle. 
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It was at this time also that Hong Kong was ceded to England. 
Then began a period of vigorous missionary activity on the 
part of the non-Roman Catholic Christians. The American 
church had sent out two clergymen in 1835, the Reverend 
Henry Lockwood and the Reverend Francis R. Hanson, and 
although they went first to Canton, they soon settled at Bata- 
via, Java, to learn the Chinese language and to start a small 
school. The Reverend William J. Boone joined them here 
in 1837, and five years later when the Treaty Ports were 
opened Boone went to Amoy to begin permanent work. Two 
years later he was called home to America to be consecrated 
first Anglican bishop in China; or rather, as the General Con- 
vention put it: To be Missionary Bishop of Amoy and other 
parts of the Chinese Empire as the Board may hereafter 
designate! 

Boone made his headquarters in the newly-opened port 
of Shanghai, at the mouth of the Yangtze Kiang river, which 
was destined to be the “highway of the gospel into China.” 
Here Boone began a small school in 1846, which little school 
was destined one day to become St. John’s University, one of 
the really notable schools of the Orient. Christ Church fol- 
lowed in 1851. 

The Church of England began work in China by sending 
C.M.S. missionaries in 1849, and in that year the S.P.G., 
which had had a work at Hong Kong since 1843, assisted in 
the establishment of the first English bishopric in China, 
George Smith being consecrated for Victoria (Hong Kong) 
in 1849, 


Although the Treaty of 1842 allowed missionary work 
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to proceed in the Treaty Ports, the trouble was by no means 
over. Bitter resentment on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment towards the opium policy of the British flared again 
into open protest, and not until 1858 did the Western na- 
tions succeed in forcing the Chinese to accept the importa- 
tion of opium, a trade which made thirty-nine millions of 
dollars a year for the British Imperial treasury. The Tai- 
Ping rebels kept up the war until 1864, when order was once 
more established, and all bans against the preaching of 
Christianity removed. 

The death of Bishop Boone in July, 1864, left the Ameri- 
can mission almost leaderless, a condition which continued 
for two years, when the Reverend Channing Moore Williams 
was made first bishop of Japan with jurisdiction in China 
added! But it was over two thousand miles from Tokyo to 
Wuchang, and these were still the days of sailing boats. 
Bishop Williams attended the first Lambeth Conference, and 
so he did not arrive in China until 1868, and five years later 
he asked to be relieved of the Chinese portion of his impos- 
sibly large jurisdiction. But Williams, before he left China, 
did succeed in beginning work up the Great River in the im- 
portant centers of Hankow and Wuchang. These missions 
were destined to exercise an important influence in the whole 
Chinese church. 

In America the House of Bishops finally elected a man 
unique in the annals of American church history. The third 
American Bishop of China was the Right Reverend Samuel 
Isaac Joseph Schereschewsky, a Lithuanian Jew by birth, 
who had emigrated to America after studying in Germany 
and Poland. Converted to Christianity in the States, he 
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studied for Holy Orders, was ordained in 1859, and sailed 
immediately for the China mission. A master linguist who 
spoke thirteen languages and read twenty, from the time of 
his arrival in China as a missionary in 1859 until his 
consecration in 1877, he labored with translations of the 
Prayer Book and the Bible. He himself worked nine hours 
a day learning the language when he first went to China. The 
list of his translations is an impressive one, for they appear 
regularly between the years 1863 and 1906. This is all the 
more remarkable because from 1881 onwards he was an 
almost helpless cripple as a result of sunstroke. 

In the north a bishopric of North China had been erected 
in 1872, with S. P. G. funds, but little had yet been accom- 
plished, for it was not until the year 1863 that non-Roman 
Catholic missionaries could obtain permission to teach Chris- 
tianity there. The diocese of Mid-China began in 1880, with 
support from C. M.S. The work in the north, at Peking, was 
turned over to the church of England in 1875, so that between 
Bishop Boone’s death in 1864 and Schereschewsky’s arrival 
as bishop in 1878, the American mission was practically 
leaderless. 

Before he left America, where he was consecrated in 
1877, and fighting against almost insurmountable odds, the 
new bishop of Shanghai raised thirty thousand dollars for a 
college to train Chinese youth “‘for the service of Christ.” A 
superb site was chosen five miles from Shanghai, and on 
Easter Monday, 1879, the cornerstone of St. John’s College 
was laid, with the Bishop and three others as the faculty. The 
fund grew to fifty-two thousand dollars by 1884, and in the 
meantime a theological department for the training of a 
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native ministry, and medical and English departments were 
added. 

During the seventies the Anglican work in China was in 
general divided into three spheres, the Americans taking the 
Shanghai area and stations up the River, while the English 
church worked in the South with its headquarters at Hong 
Kong, and in North China with headquarters at Ningpo. 
With the erection of the English dioceses of North China in 
1872 and the consecration of Bishop William A. Russell for 
that area, and the consecration of Bishop George E. Moule 
for the Mid-China area, separated in 1880, the Anglicans 
now had four dioceses in their China mission. There was as 
yet no unified approach although the need for it was quite 
apparent. Bishop Russell was enthroned in Shanghai against 
the American bishop’s protest, and a still louder and more 
vigorous protest to Archbishop of Canterbury Tait prevented 
the same thing happening with Bishop Moule’s enthrone- 
ment. These details are important only because they show 
there was real need for a unified Anglican approach. 

After a number of conferences held from 1897 onwards 
under the presidency of Bishop C. P. Scott of North China, 
there came the important Shanghai Conference of 1909 at 
which there came together the first representative assembly 
of the Anglican Church in China. A tentative constitution 
and a set of canons were drawn up, and three years later 
these were adopted and the name given to the church, CHUNG 
Hua Suenc Kune Hut, (the Holy Catholic Church of China.) 

From four dioceses in 1884 with some ten thousand Ang- 
lican Christians the church now had thirteen dioceses, three 
of them being American, one Canadian, and the rest English. 
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Schereschewsky’s resignation in 1883 was followed by the 
nine years episcopate of Bishop William Boone (1884-1891), 
and then came the long and notable episcopate of Bishop 
Frederick Rogers Graves (1884-1937). In the time of the 
latter’s leadership in China the church increased eight times, 
and the clergy list rose from sixty to two hundred and 
seventy-nine. 

The Anglican church in China has had a notable record 
in education, from the tiny schools conducted by the early 
missionaries to the great schools of today, St. John’s and 
Boone Universities. Until the year 1906 all the education 
that could be called modern was given by mission schools and 
colleges, which has meant that the present day leaders of 
China were almost all educated in Christian mission schools. 
Until recently there were thirteen Christian universities and 
colleges in operation with some six thousand students. There 
were three hundred middle schools with fifty thousand stu- 
dents; and four thousand primary schools with about one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand children in attendance. 
These figures have doubtless been greatly affected by recent 
events in China. © 

St. John’s continued to progress in spite of many handi- 
caps, and for fifty years beginning 1888 until 1941 it had 
as its distinguished head the Reverend Francis L. Hawks 
Pott, who has recently resigned. Ten per cent of all college 
men in China are St. John’s graduates, and of these sixty per 
cent hold or have held responsible positions in the Chinese 
Government. 

Boone College at Wuchang, named for the first Bishop in 
China, began as a middle school in 1871, and graduated its 
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first college class in 1906. Incorporated as a university 
three years later Boone became a major unit in Central China 
College, formed in 1924 from Boone, Yale in China, and 
Griffiths John Wesley College. Faculty and students have 
now moved to western Yunnan. The Boxer rebellion against 
the tottering Manchu dynasty, exemplified by the Dowager 
Empress, proved to be a severe test of the Christian faith in 
China, for the wrath of the rebels against their rulers was 
easily turned towards the foreigner. During these unhappy 
times thousands of Christian Chinese lost their lives, as did 
many missionaries, but the steadfastness with which the 
church stood this test was long remembered. The final sup- 
pression of the Boxer rebellion of 1900 did not keep the old 
form of government in power for long, and the revolution of 
1911 resulted in the erection of the Chinese Republic. 

Dispensaries made their appearance very early as a nec- 
essary part of Christian work, and after St. John’s Medical 
School was begun in 1880 the work there developed rapidly; 
at present there are twenty hospitals and six dispensaries. 
Some idea of the change in attitude on the part of the Chinese 
is shown by the refusal of educated Chinese girls as late as 
1903 to lose face by studying nursing; while in 1939 there 
were over one hundred nurses in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, with fifty-five graduates on the staff. A new build- 
ing is being planned. Two sisterhoods, that of St. Anne’s 
at Wuchang, and the Community of the Transfiguration at 
Wuhu, have done remarkable work within their limited 
means. 

Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, is to all intents and pur- 
poses a province of the Anglican Communion, except that 
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some of the salaries of the bishops are paid by the churches 
of England, Canada, or America. In the thirteen dioceses, 
of which the Bishop of North China is president, the territory 
is divided as follows: The three dioceses of the Yangtze val- 
ley, Anking, Hankow and Shanghai, are under American 
supervision; the diocese of Honan is the responsibility of the 
Canadian church; the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel assists both North China and Shantung; and the C. M. S., 
the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society and the 
Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society all work in the five 
southern and western dioceses. The Chinese church is itself 
responsible for Shensi, and the story of the development of 
this area is as heroic as anything in the annals of Christian 
missions. Since 1934 Shensi has had its own Chinese bishop, 
T. K. Shen. 

The deliberate intent of the Anglican church in China 
has been and is, to create a native church with native leaders. 
This endeavor has been largely successful, for whereas in 
1868 there were three foreign bishops and one Chinese priest, 
now there are seven native bishops out of the total seventeen, 
of whom three are diocesans. The two hundred and sixty-five 
native clergy outnumber the eighty-eight foreign clergy by 
almost four to one. The majority of the Chinese divinity 
students do their theological preparation at the Central 
Theological School in Nanking, founded in 1923, and in 
charge of the Reverend T. M. Tong. A few men do their 
work at the Canton Union College. There is still a shortage 
of both human and physical material for the training of a 
native priesthood, and the present hostilities will make even 
longer the growth of the church to full native leadership. 
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The period since the first world war has seen the rise of 
Communism in China, and of violent anti-Christian move- 
ments. The fall of the Manchu dynasty in 1911 and the sub- 
sequent birth of the Republic of China brought a severe 
strain on the whole country, made greater by the first world 
war. Civil war, high taxation, great poverty, plundering, 
and corrupt officials, all combined to drive many of the com- 
mon folks into the arms of the communists, and in 1933 it 
was estimated that there were seventy-five millions of com- 
munists in China! There is little blame to be attached to 
the Chinese for becoming interested in Communism since 
Russia was about the only country which helped China off- 
cially. The Chinese government through its Ministry of 
Education at Peking issued a regulation in 1925 requiring 
the registration of all foreign schools. The new regulations 
forbade the giving of religious instruction at any classes and 
made attendance of students optional at religious services. 
The regulation was enforced and kept with varying severity, 
but had that tendency to regulate continued much permanent 
harm might have been done to Christian institutions. For- 
tunately the trend was soon to be reversed, but at a terrific 
cost. 

Since the beginning of the century China has been going 
through a tremendous political and cultural change, and the 
ends and results are still far in the future. But in these years 
of upheaval there have emerged outstanding men and women 
who are Christians and the products of the work of the 
Christian churches in China, and of Christian missionary 
schools. Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the revolution in 1911, 
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and often called the George Washington of China, acknowl- 
edged his debt to Christianity as he lay dying. He himself. 
was a product of Iolani, a church school in Hawaii. Started 
a few years before the war the New Lire MoveMENT, begun 
by Chiang Kai Shek, although not strictly religious, is not 
anti-Christian, but an attempt to recall social and ethical 
values to the Chinese. General Chiang, himself a Christian 
since 1930, and men like Dr. James Yen, Wellington Koo, 
T. Z. Koo, H. H. Kung, C. T. Wang, T. V. Soong, T. T. Lew, 
and Madame Chiang, are but a few of the outstanding Chinese 
leaders who are devout Christians; and these wield an in- 
fluence for Christ out of all proportion to their numbers. 
Even so, only one Chinese in every one hundred and fifteen 
is a Christian. 

Since 1807, some eighteen thousand missionaries have 
worked in China, representing several dozen Christian 
groups. The need for Christian unity has been felt and in 
part met by the Christians in China, for the “Church of Christ 
in China” represents the amalgamation of sixteen denomina- 
tions, and contains nearly one-third of the non-Roman Cath- 
olic Christians. The Presbyterian, Reformed, Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Churches, and twelve other smaller groups 
go to make up this Christian body. 

The National Christian Council in China includes eight 
of the twelve major denominations, and includes over sixty 
per cent of the Protestants in China. This Christian Council 
began (1924) the Anti-Opium Association for the complete 
suppression of poppy cultivation. This was a successor to the 
Anti-Opium League founded by missionaries, for as early as 
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1907 the League put such pressure on the British Govern- 
ment, and aroused public opinion at home to such an extent, 
that the British Government agreed to stop the importation of 
opium over the following ten years. It was Bishop Brent of 
the Philippines who assembled the first International Opium 
Conference at Shanghai in 1909, and in 1911 he was presi- 
dent of a second conference at the Hague. At a third confer- 
ence in Geneva in 1924, Bishop Brent represented the Ameri- 
can government. It has been largely due to missionary effort 
that the curse of opium is being lifted from China. 

The desperate attempt to unite China before its invasion 
by Japan failed in spite of the heroic efforts of General 
Chiang Kai Shek, and much of the Church’s physical work 
built up for more than one hundred years lies in ruins. But 
the heroism of the missionaries has left an indelible impres- 
sion on China, and it is now a far cry from the anti-Christian 
attitude of but ten short years ago. The consecration of the 
seventh American Bishop for Shanghai took place November 
30, 1937, when with warplanes droning overhead, the Rev- 
erend William Payne Roberts was consecrated to a diocese, 
two-thirds of which was in physical ruins, and the other third 
dangerously vulnerable. In the fall of Nanking in the fol- 
lowing month, eighteen missionaries stayed while the 
Japanese slew twenty thousand civilian Chinese within a few 
days, and when Nanking became a holocaust. It was Madame 
Chiang who, speaking for the Generalissimo six months after- 
wards at Hankow, acknowledged China’s debt to the Christian 
faith and the Christian church. Dr. Stanley Jones thinks 
China to be the “ripest evangelistic field in the world today.” 

The Church in China with its thirteen far-flung dioceses 
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and 61,630 baptized members is recognized by the Lambeth 
Conference as a self-governing province of the Anglican 
Communion. When the present war is over, and even during 
its prosecution, the greatest need of the church in China is for 
an understanding Western leadership in the field of theolog- 
ical education, so that the Chinese students may have a train- 
ing equal in every respect to that given in Great Britain or 
the United States. For they will be among the sorely-needed 
leaders of China tomorrow. 


NIPPON SEI KOKWAI 
(The Japanese Holy Catholic Church) 


bi ISLANDS THAT ARE JAPAN HAVE AN AREA SLIGHTLY 
smaller than that of California, and on those islands live a 
population of some 73,000,000 millions. Despite the 
fact that the population is increasing steadily at the rate of 
over a million a year, the Japanese do not seem disposed to 
emigrate in any large numbers, but prefer apparently to be 
crowded in, twenty seven hundred to the square mile of 
arable land. Before the modern “Opening of Japan” in 1853 
there was a period of almost two hundred and fifty years, 
1614-1853, when Japan was isolated from the rest of the 
world; and since that latter date the Japanese have had to 
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evolve from a feudal government to a modern industrial 
civilization. Taking their cue from the West, Japan has ac- 
complished in eighty-odd years an evolution which took the 
Western nations almost five hundred years. 

The official religion is Shinto, which is based upon undy- 
ing loyalty to the Emperor, who is venerated as a direct de- 
scendant from the gods. But Shinto has been mixed with 
other religions in the course of time, for Chinese culture came 
over to Japan from Korea in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and in 552 a.p. Buddhism entered Japan, also by way of 
Korea, from China. For the great mass of people a religion 
which is a judicious mixture of Shinto and Buddhism seems 
to suffice, with the former element much in evidence at 
present. 

From 784 a.D., and through the next six and one-half cen- 
turies the country had a feudal form of Government, with the 
Emperor as the divine head of the State. But the real power 
was in the hands of the Shoguns who occupied a position sim- 
ilar to that of the Mayors of the Palace in the time of the 
Frankish Merovingian kings. Local powers were in the 
hands of Daimyon, who resembled the feudal nobles of medi- 
eval times. 

Intrepid Portugese, Dutch, and Spanish navigators 
reached Japan in the sixteenth century and began to open up 
trade relations. Under the impetus of Europe’s counter- 
reformation Francis Xavier and his Jesuits followed the trad- 
ers and, as we have seen in a former chapter, reached 
Malacca, after having preached in India. While at Malacca, 
Xavier heard for the first time about Japan, and on August 
15th, 1549, he landed at Kagoshima in the south and began 
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the work of evangelizing the natives. The mission met with 
great success, so that by 1582, and in spite of some persecu- 
tion, there were 150,000 Christians in Japan, or about one 
per cent of the then population. By the end of the century 
the figure had risen to a quarter of a million. 

By 1614, the sixty-five years of work had crashed to 
pieces, for the Japanese ruler Hideyoshi ordered the Chris- 
tian faith proscribed, its adherents slain, and its priests killed 
or banished. All Europeans except a few Dutch, who were 
allowed to remain with humiliating restrictions, were driven 
from the land. Then began the two and a half centuries when 
Japan was closed to the West. Persecutions of Christians 
during the next few years culminated in a terrible massacre 
at Shimbara, where thirty-seven thousand of the faithful per- 
ished. Perhaps 250,000 Christians lost their lives during 
those few decades between 1582 and 1614. 

At Nagasaki in 1597 twenty-six Spanish and Japanese 
priests and laymen including a twelve-year-old boy, were 
crucified after having their ears and noses cut off. Persecu- 
tions can be terribly effective when they are thorough enough 
as this was. 

A too-great reliance on the feudal lords by the Christians, 
the foreigners’ intolerant bitterness towards the native relig- 
ions of Japan, and the fear of the Japanese that the mission- 
aries were but the advance-guard of a European military 
power, were the chief reasons for this initial failure of the 
Christian religion in Japan. The Government promulgated 
an edict of perpetual proscription of Christianity. A noted 
modern missionary has summed up this failure in the follow- 
ing words, “sixteenth century European Christianity was 
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neither morally nor intellectually qualified for the task of 
preaching Christ to Japan.” 

In their isolation the Japanese began developing all of 
their internal resources, including religion, and the period 
saw a rapid growth of Emperor worship and Shinto especially 
with the middle and lower classes, while the intelligentsia 
took up the study of Confucius and his system. The small 
success of the Christian faith when it was reintroduced to 
Japan in the eighteen sixties is largely explained by the fact 
that the native religions had had over two hundred years in 
which to win adherents from the people of Japan. 

The nineteenth was the greatest Christian missionary cen- 
tury for a full thousand years, a century when tens of thou- 
sands of European and American Christians gave their lives 
for the cause of Christ in Africa and the Orient. The secu- 
lar opening-up of Japan by Commodore Perry in 1853 was 
the opening signal for a second spiritual assault on Nippon. 
In 1854 a treaty was negotiated with America, the first treaty 
between Japan and a Western power in modern times. Other 
treaties followed both with America and other Western pow- 
ers, but although these treaties gave Westerners permission 
to live in certain Japanese ports, the right to worship as they 
pleased, and to build churches, no permission was given to 
evangelize the rest of the country. Not until 1890 were most 
of the hindrances to Christian missionary work removed, and 
then as it proved, only for a period of the next fifty years. 
Active persecutions persisted until 1872. 

So when the American church sent the Reverends John 
Liggins and Channing Moore Williams on their seven month 
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voyage to Nagasaki in 1859, they found signboards every- 
where which read: “Nobody is permitted to believe in Chris- 
tianity, the evil religion.” The death penalty might still be 
enforced for any disobedience. It is understandable that the 
work should go with discouraging slowness for the first few 
decades. There were only ten non-Roman Catholic baptisms 
in Nagasaki between 1859 and 1872, and Yokohama likewise 
saw only ten baptisms up until 1873. In this latter year the 
signboards were abolished, but all restrictions to missionary 
activity were not lifted until 1890. 

Unfortunately the Civil War in America hindered the 
early development of the church’s work in Japan, but Chan- 
ning Moore Williams was consecrated the first bishop in 
1866, but as we have seen, he had jurisdiction in China also. 
Williams made the young town of Osaka his headquarters in 
those early years while the infant mission labored with the 
new language and strove to gain the confidence of the people. 
They also translated portions of the Prayer Book and the 
Bible. 

A political revolution came in Japan in 1868, which re- 
sulted in the restoration of the Emperor’s supreme power, and 
the beginnings of the modern Japanese form of government. 
From this time onwards Japan was committed to a theocratic 
state where the Emperor was the object of worship but where 
the real rulers were the army, the navy and the new plutoc- 
racy. 

The American mission received a great impetus in 1869 
when the C. M. S. opened up work in Japan by sending the 
Reverend George Ensor to Nagasaki. Four years later the 
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S. P. G. sent its first representatives in the persons of the Rev- 
erend Messrs. A. C. Shaw and W. R. Wright. These two 
groups, with the American mission, were later to form the 
Anglican church in Japan, although at first they worked in- 
dependently of each other as they did also in China. Bishop 
Williams at his own request was relieved from his dual task 
in 1874 and was thus able to concentrate on Japan. He was 
a farsighted cautious and statesmanlike man who insisted on 
thorough preparation of Japanese converts for baptism and 
confirmation. The first native deacon was ordained in 1877. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had appointed and conse- 
crated the Right Reverend Arthur Poole, who had been a 
missionary in India, as England’s first bishop to Japan in 
1883, but ill-health soon forced him to leave his field. He 
was replaced in 1886 by Bishop Edward Bickersteth who 
with Bishop Williams shares first place in the history of the 
Japanese church. It was under the wise guidance of these 
two men that the constitution and canons of Nippon SEI 
Koxkwal were drawn up, and a united Anglican approach 
made possible. 

The Anglican groups had agreed to use a common Prayer 
Book as early as 1878, and five years later the translation of 
the new Prayer Book was completed. So when Bishops 
Williams and Bickersteth called together the first General 
Synod of the Church in Osaka in February 1887, Nippon SEI 
Koxwat (the Holy Catholic Church of Japan) became a 
reality. Its governmental machinery closely parallels that 
of the American church. A Japanese Missionary Society was 
also organized at this time. 

The three united groups had now no less than twenty 
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churches with a total of 1193 members, but there were as yet 
no native priests and only three native deacons, while the 
total communicant members numbered a scant five hundred. 

Compared with the growth of other non-Roman Catholic 
bodies this was somewhat disappointing, but against the care- 
ful preparation given to native evangelists by the Anglicans, 
other bodies sent out their converts with little preparation. 
Bishop Williams moved his headquarters from Osaka to 
Tokyo in 1873, in the same year that the Shogunate was abol- 
ished and the Emperor took up his residence in Tokyo. 
The following year the Bishop began a school for five pupils, 
a tiny venture which today has become the great St. Paul’s 
University. 

The period 1871 to 1882 was one of steady and some- 
times of rapid growth, for whereas from 1859 to 1871 only 
ten persons had been baptized by Anglicans, in 1882 the 
number of baptized Christians of the Anglican church had 
grown to almost five thousand. A Presbyterian missionary, 
one Dr. Hepburn, had published the New Testament in the 
vernacular in 1880, and 115,000 copies were sold in a single 
year, demonstrating the eagerness of the Japanese for the 
written Gospel. But soon the tide of reaction was io set in, 
together with a growing distrust of Western civilization, so 
typical of the East in the last fifty years. Japan’s victory 
over Russia in 1904-1905 destroyed the myth of Western in- 
vincibility, and gave added impetus to the nationalistic trend 
in Japan. There was a growing confidence that the white men 
could be driven from the Orient. 

By 1883 the American mission was still active in Osaka, 
but it had only four stations in the country, while the two 
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English societies had ventured farther afield, the S. P. G. 
going south and southwest from Tokyo, and the C. M. S., 
working out from Nagasaki and Osaka. Diocesan boundaries 
were still quite vague and each bishop supervised his own 
institutions wherever they might be. The Canadian church 
entered the field in 1888, at first working under the English 
Societies; but by 1912 they took over the diocese of Mid- 
Japan, taken from Osaka, and Bishop Heber Hamilton was 
consecrated for the new work. 

Bishop Williams resigned in 1889 after a very notable 
missionary episcopate, but an unpardonable interval of four 
years elapsed before the Right Reverend John Cole McKim 
took his place. In 1894 a general synod was called to erect 
definite diocesan boundaries so that the overlapping of the 
work might be eliminated so far as possible. At this synod 
also there were erected the dioceses of North Tokyo, South 
Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, Kummamoto and Hakodate. 

A notable work among lepers was begun in 1895 by Miss 
Hannah Riddell, and a hospital named the Hospital of the 
Resurrection of Hope was opened for these outcastes at Kum- 
mamoto. There was another leper work at Kasatsu in 1911. 
Miss Riddell was followed in the work by another equally 
amazing woman, Miss Mary Cornwall-Legh whose famous 
work has since 1915 been well-known to all churchmen. 

It was natural that the appalling slums of Tokyo, aptly 
called the worst in the world, should receive the attention of 
the church, and the first True Light Mission was built in the 
heart of one of the worst districts in the capital city in 1876. 
It was served by the Reverend Yoshimichi Sugiura for more 
than forty years, and it remains one of the greatest pieces of 
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Christian social service done in the Anglican church. 

This was also a great period of progress in medical work. 
Other Christian groups had decided that it was unwise to 
prosecute medical missionary work among the Japanese, but 
the Anglicans saw both the need and the value of this type of 
effort. The hospital of St. Barnabas, Kyoto, begun as a dis- 
pensary in 1874, under Dr. Henry Laning saw rapid growth 
during the forty years of his life that the Doctor gave to this 
institution. In 1923 a new building was erected under the 
charge of Dr. Laning’s son. 

The more famous St. Luke’s hospital in Tokyo founded in 
1891, will always be associated with another great doctor, 
Rudolph Bolling Teusler, who from 1900 until his death in 
1937 saw the hospital grow from a flimsy shack with eight 
iron beds to the great and outstanding hospital of the Orient 
that it is today. The foundations of the new building, com- 
menced in 1923 were destroyed by the earthquake of that 
same year, but Dr. Teusler, starting all over again, set about 
the erection of the present great buildings. The work done by 
St. Luke’s has received the acclaim of both Christian and non- 
Christian Japanese, and its strong influence for the Faith has 
been of inestimable help to the church in Japan. 

In the early years of the twentieth century, the church 
founded its first kindergarten, which met with immediate suc- 
cess, but the growing work of the church in the educational 
field was soon to be seriously hampered by the strong trend 
towards nationalism. In 1889, the Board of Education had 
ruled that no religious instruction might be given, nor might 
religious ceremonies be performed in Christian schools; but 
St. Paul’s school was still able to function as a Middle 
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School. Heroic work was done by a number of High Schools 
for girls, the earliest venture being that of St. Margaret’s 
Osaka in 1875. By 1907 the need for the establishment of a 
Christian college was so evident that in spite of numerous 
hardships the enterprise was financed and begun. The Rev- 
erend Henry St. George Tucker, now Presiding Bishop of 
the American church, the Reverend Charles S. Reifsnider 
and Dr. Motoda, both now in the episcopate, have successively 
directed the fortunes of St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, which 
with the Middle School now has an enrollment of two thou- 
sand. 

The government schools are entirely secular, a circum- 
stance startlingly revealed by a recent census of the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo’s student body of five thousand. Out of this 
number there were 15 Shintoists, 49 Buddhists, 60 Christians, 
1500 agnostics, and 2500 atheists. These figures are sufh- 
cient proof of the need for Christian colleges in Japan, and 
in the light of this it is not surprising that in October, 1934, 
the Japanese Minister of Education summoned a meeting of 
representatives of Buddhism, Shinto, and Christianity, “‘to 
discuss the question of the spiritual revival of the people.” 

The Western missionaries in Japan have long recognized 
that the country’s evangelization will have to be accomplished 
by the Japanese themselves, and the Anglican Church has 
made provision for the time when the Church in Japan will 
no longer be a foreign mission, with all of the disadvantages 
that that position increasingly entails. When Nippon Sei 
Kokwai was founded in 1887, there were no native priests in 
the church and only three native deacons, but the years 1911- 
1921 saw an increase in the native ministry from fifteen to 
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thirty-eight; and at the General Synod of May, 1923, the ma- 
jority of both lay and clerical delegates were Japanese. At 
this synod a great step forward in autonomy came with the 
erection of the Dioceses of Tokyo and Osaka, for which 
Bishops Motoda and Naide were elected respectively. Pro- 
vision for a greatly improved theological training for candi- 
dates for the ministry was obtained in 191] through the con- 
solidation of the several seminaries of the various Anglican 
missionary societies into the Central Theological College in 
Tokyo, it being an affiliate of St. Paul’s University. Since 
the time of its founding it has trained some two hundred 
Japanese for the ministry, and on the faculty are representa- 
tives of the Japanese, English and American Churches. In 
September, 1923, came the great earthquake and fire which 
left a million dead and injured in Tokyo. Only one out of 
the twelve churches in the new diocese escaped serious dam- 
age. In twelve years under Japanese leadership, and in spite 
of the stupendous task of rebuilding the Church in Tokyo, 
the two dioceses, Tokyo and Osaka, have increased in mem- 
bership from 6,489 to 9,632, a gain of forty-eight per cent! 

Compared ‘with the average American congregation, 
Japanese efforts towards self-support are gratifying, for in 
Japan a congregation of about one hundred actual communi- 
cants is generally self-supporting. But for many years the 
older Christian nations must help in the support of the 
Japanese Church, especially with great institutions like St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo; for the 23,419 members of Nippon 
Set Kokwai, and its 11,205 communicants and some 218 
Japanese clergy are not yet numerous enough to take up the 
whole load. But the great opportunity still remains almost 
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untouched, for ninety-four hundred of Japan’s ten thousand 
villages are still unreached by Christian missionaries, the 
strength of the Church still being largely in the cities. But 
some thirty millions of Japanese live in villages, and this 
work of evangelization will have to be done by Japanese 
Christians. All of the Christians total about 373,000, which 
is about one-third of one per cent of the population. This 
small company however has produced many an outstanding 
leader in education and the social sciences. It was but a few 
years ago that out of the Principals of the five Imperial Uni- 
versities, three were Christians; and in the Japanese Parlia- 
ment of 1935 some twenty members either were Christians 
themselves or came from Christian families. Dr. Kagawa’s 
name is a household word not only in his native land but 
throughout the Christian world, and he is but one of many 
great Christian Japanese. 

Nippon Sei Kokwai is divided into ten dioceses, two 
Japanese, four English, one Canadian, and three American. 
The Bishop of South Tokyo is the president of the General 
Synod. 

Recent government action makes it clear that the time has 
arrived when native clergy and bishops must take over the 
whole burden of the church’s financing and administration as 
well as its missionary policy. The present Government’s in- 
terpretation of the Religious Organizations Law, which came 
into force, technically at least, on April first, 1941, forbids 
foreigners from having any office of authority in the churches 
of Japan. The Anglican church has therefore withdrawn its 
foreign leaders, and ten Japanese bishops with their native 
clergy have taken over the work. Since all foreign financial 
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aid had to be stopped, the American church made as its last 
gift to Nippon Sei Kokwai a sum of $35,000 to help tide the 
native church over those initial difficulties incident upon as- 
suming self-support. Nippon Sei Kokwai has a hard task 
before it, but a task for which it is not ill-prepared. 


HONOLULU 


A. LTHOUGH A VOYAGER, ONE GAETANO, DISCOVERED ONE 
of the group now called the Hawaiian Islands in 1542, no- 
body knew a great deal about them until much later, when 
Captain Cook found them in 1778, and called them after his 
financial backer, the Earl of Sandwich. In spite of many 
pleas for missionaries, one by King Kamehameha | in 1792, 
nothing was done by the Church of England, and not until 
eighty-three years after their discovery, and only then after 
a personal appeal from the Hawaiian queen Emma to Queen 
Victoria, was a Bishop consecrated and two missionaries sent 
in 1861. It was planned originally that the Church of Eng- 
land and the American Church should together take charge 
of the Islands, but the coming of the Civil War meant the tem- 
porary abandonment of these plans. 

After Bishop Whipple’s refusal to accept the Bishopric 
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of the Sandwich Islands, and “lay foundations which shall 
extend throughout these Islands until you meet Bishop Pat- 
teson in the South,” Thomas Staley became the first bishop, 
and after him Alfred Willis was consecrated to that office 
in 1871. He began an episcopate of thirty years in the 
Hawaian Islands, and then at the age of sixty-five years, spent 
eighteen more years as first missionary bishop of Tonga in 
the Friendly Islands! 

In 1871, the Chinese and Japanese were beginning to 
come in large numbers, there being some 27,000 of them on 
the Islands at this time. From 1878 onwards, Bishop Willis 
asked the S. P. G. to help in a mission to the Chinese, but per- 
manent work did not get under way until 1886, when the 
Reverend Herbert H. Gowen began a work which has become 
increasingly important with the years. Work with the 
Japanese was slower. 

American Congregationalists had been on the Islands 
since 1820, and the Roman Catholics began permanent work 
there in 1839. The Congregationalists did much to help 
modernize the government, and also reduced the native 
language to writing, and many of the missionaries’ children 
became landowners and sugar planters of great wealth. 

By 1884, the United States, anxious lest Japan should 
take Hawaii, leased Pearl Harbor for a naval station, and the 
Islands were finally annexed following a revolution in 1898. 
Full territorial status was given to Hawaii two years later. 

After forty-one years (1861-1902) under the Church of 
England, the Church in Hawaii was transferred to the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, Bishop Nichols of Calli- 
fornia acting for the Presiding Bishop, and taking over the 
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entire property on April Ist of that year. 

Valuable educational work had been done by the English 
Church, especially in the establishment of St. Andrew’s Priory 
School for Girls, and Iolani School for Boys, both in Hono- 
lulu. It was in the latter school that the “Savior of China,” 
Sun Yat Sen, was converted to Christianity and baptized. As 
he lay dying, he said: “Where did I get my ideals of liberty, 
justice, and the good life for all, but from my contact with 
the Christian missionaries?” 

The Samoan Islands were added to the District of Hawaii 
in 1904, the year in which Tutuila was given to the United 
States. The latter government had had a coaling station for 
the fleet at Pago-Pago since 1872. 

Today the work is growing steadily, and there are 7244 
baptized members, and 4039 communicants, the work being 
done by twenty-seven clergy among the Europeans and Amer- 
icans, Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and Natives. 
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THE DIOCESE OF KOREA 


Ou PENINSULA WHICH IS KOREA, STRANGELY REMINISCENT 
of Florida in shape, but half again as large as the latter, is 
the home of a race that is neither Japanese nor Chinese, for 
a Korean may usually be told from both his Oriental neigh- 
bors by his superior height. Confucianism is widespread 
among the upper classes, while the underprivileged are given 
over to the worship of evil spirits; the population is 
23,000,000. 

Not until the eighteenth century did the Roman Catholic 
Church, through Jesuit priests and literature, reach the land 
of Morning Calm, but severe persecutions and anti-Western- 
ism made mission work there extremely difficult. Even after 
the first treaty between Korea and America in 1882, there was 
no legal toleration for natives who preferred Christianity, 
and this was true down to the end of the last century. 

So far as the Anglican Church is concerned, the Korean 
mission is an offshoot of the English mission to Japan, al- 
though in 1885 two Chinese Christians settled on the South- 
east coast. The visit of Bishop Scott of North China and 
Bishop Bickersteth of Japan in 1887, and their subsequent 
appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury, resulted in the ap- 
pointing and consecrating of the Right Reverend C. J. Corfe 
as first bishop of Korea in 1889. Within ten years there were 
five priests helping the bishop, and a good deal of medical 
work was being done, with encouraging results. This latter 
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type of mission work appealed to the upper classes. 

Korea is now dominated by Japan, and this has become 
more particularly true since Japan’s occupation of Man- 
chukuo, which isolated Korea from China. The diocese of 
Korea is quite separate from either the Church in Japan or 
the Church in China, although in the Korean church there are 
many Japanese Christians, and there are more than half a 
million Japanese living in Korea. Of recent years, mass 
movements in the north have resulted in village after village 
asking for missionaries, and to be taught the Faith. Lack of 
men and money prevents the harvesting. CHosEN Kune WHat, 
(Korea Holy Catholic Church) has but 7,770 members out 
of a total Christian population of 300,000, but the signs of a 
native ministry are promising, for most of the eighty-seven 
priests are Koreans trained at St. Michael’s Theological Col- 
lege at Chemulpo. 
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THE MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Ge INTREPID EXPLORER MAGELLAN FIRST DISCOVERED 
the Philippine Islands in 1521 on his first voyage around the 
world, but he did not long survive the discovery for he was 
killed at Cebu shortly afterwards, through taking part in a 
local quarrel. Forty years later Legaspi, with an army of 
occupation, took over the Islands in the name of his sovereign, 
Philip II, and Spain held them for the next four hundred 
years and more. 

The Islands are heterogeneous physically and racially, 
for there are seven thousand islands making up the group, of 
which about three thousand are habitable. Actually, people 
in any numbers live on only thirty islands. The whole group 
is about the size of the British Isles (115,026 equare miles), 
but there are more than twenty racial groups, eight distinct 
languages, and eighty-seven dialects. The Spaniards made 
no attempt to teach the common people Spanish, and the 
Roman Catholic Church confined its activities to the regions 
in and around Manila, so the pagans to the north and south 
were untouched until recent times. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish American War, Commo- 
dore Dewey sailed with his fleet from Hong Kong to Manila 
Bay, where he destroyed the Spanish fleet, a British Asiatic 
squadron preventing German battleships from helping the 
Spanish. Ceded to the United States by Spain upon payment 
of twenty million dollars, the Islands came under military 
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rule for a short while, until the creation of the Philippine 
Commission in 1901, when Mr. W. H. Taft became the first 
Civil governor. , 

The American Episcopal Church, rightly feeling its re- 
sponsibility to the new possessions, in 1901 elected Charles 
Henry Brent, the thirty-nine year old rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Boston, to be the first missionary bishop to the 
Philippines. He sailed on the same ship with Mr. Taft, in 
the next summer, to begin a very significant episcopate which 
was to last for eighteen years. 

_ The new bishop wisely began work at Manila, and estab- 
lished a church there for Americans, which church is now the 
Cathedral of Saints Mary and John. A natural diplomat and 
statesman, Bishop Brent rapidly won the respect of the gov- 
ernment officials, and opened a school for their sons to the 
north at Baguio. There followed in rapid succession, the 
House of the Holy Child for girls, a chapel for Filipinos (St. 
Luke’s) a hospital (St. Luke’s), and Christian dormitories 
for the students who came from outlying districts in increas- 
ing numbers to the newly-opened government schools. Find- 
ing that there were more than thirty thousand Chinese in 
Manila alone, Brent began a work with them at St. Stephen’s 
Church, which has had a remarkable record and growth. 

Two large groups, the Moros in the south, and the Igorots 
in the north, called for immediate attention. The Moros, a 
seemingly untameable people, Moslems by religion and 
pirates by trade, had always resisted with vigor and success 
any effort of the Spanish government to make them submit. 
They lived on the islands south of Manila, and created a 
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grave problem for the newly established American govern- 
ment. A Mrs. Lorillard Spencer had lived with them for 
some time in their capital town of Jolo, and had won their 
confidence. Word finally came to the government that the 
Moros would submit not to government officials but to her! 
Bishop Brent and Mrs. Spencer, in a small launch, met the 
chieftains, who were armed to the hilt, and received their 
submission. It was on this occasion that Bishop Brent, sens- 
ing trouble, threw his penknife down on the boat’s deck, re- 
marking that he was unarmed except for the knife. The Moros 
agreed to accept the authority of the government. A school 
was started for the sons of Moro chieftains, and later farther 
south at Zamboanga, a school for girls. There followed a 
hospital in 1908 in the same town. 

The conversion of the Igorots, a primitive Malay people, 
who like their neighbors in Borneo, made a practice of head- 
hunting, is one of the great wonders of missionary achieve- 
ment, for within a single generation these people have become 
civilized, and many of them are Christians. At the Capital, 
Bontoc, the government quickly opened schools, and Bishop 
Brent followed with a mission school at Sagada, at which the 
Sisters of St. Mary now work. 

On the large island of Mindanao, there are still twenty 
pagan tribes and a total population of about 150,000. Of 
recent years (1924) the church has opened work centered at 
Upi, in the middle of a very fertile region, and the results 
have been unusually satisfactory. 

The Church’s ministry to the sick is represented by three 
hospitals: St. Luke’s, Manila, which takes care of more than 
twenty thousand free patients annually, and has 125 beds; 
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Brent Hospital in the south at Zamboanga; and St. Theodore’s 
Hospital in the north at Sagada. 

Besides laying the foundation for most of the work today, 
the first Bishop of the Philippines worked incessantly to pre- 
vent the opium trade, and presided with statesmanlike wis- 
dom over the first International Conference on Opium at 
Shanghai in 1909, where his leadership both prevented an 
international quarrel and also drove the opening wedge into 
the profitable but demoralizing traffic. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the man who called the Lausanne Conference 
on Faith and Order came to spiritual maturity in the mission 
field. Bishop Brent resigned in 1918, and he was succeeded 
by the Right Reverend Gouveneur Mosher, who died in 1941. 
His successor is the Rt. Reverend Norman Binsted, translated 
from Sendai, Japan, just before the present hostilities began. 

The Church in the Philippines is farther away from 
autonomy than is the Church in China or Japan, for only the 
first beginnings have been made in recent times to train a 
native ministry, and it will take perhaps another two {full 
generations before capable leadership in sufficient numbers 
is developed. The first ordination of Igorot deacons to the 
priesthood took place at Whitsuntide, 1941. After forty-one 
years of work, in hospitals, schools, dispensaries, churches, 
and mission stations, the Church numbers 21,263 baptized 
members and 8,959 communicants. 
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NORTH AND CENTRAL EUROPE UNDER THE 
JURISDICTION OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


F OUNDED IN 191] AS NORTH AND CENTRAL EUROPE, THE 
title of the area was changed in 1926. 

As long ago as 1699, organized work was undertaken for 
Britons living on the continent of Europe, and in 1702, a 
church was built in Amsterdam for the colony there. Like- 
wise, a year after the S. P. G. provided the salary of a chap- 
lain in Moscow. Until the war there were Anglican ministers 
working with small communities from Helsingfors to Moroc- 
co and from Amsterdam to Tunis, there being permanent 
chaplaincies in all the larger cities in Europe, with special 
seasonal services at resorts. Friendly contacts were estab- 
lished between Anglicans, Old Catholics, and the Scandinavian 
Lutherans, contacts which have done much to increase mutual 
understanding. The Bishop had 87 clergy who, in addition 
to settled chaplaincies in the larger cities, gave occasional 
services in several hundred smaller towns. Practically all of 
these churches have now been closed. 
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GIBRALTAR 


Wx THE EXCEPTION OF FRANCE, ENGLAND, EGYPT AND 

Palestine, the area embraced by the diocese of Gibraltar is 
approximately the same as that of the Roman Empire at its 
greatest extent. The capture of Gibraltar by the British in 
1704, the Empire’s rapid development in the Far East, and 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, caused many Britons 
in government and civil service to live in the countries around 
the Mediterranean, and the shepherding of these British resi- 
dents is the primary purpose of the Diocese. It was founded 
in 1842, and its endowment was helped liberally by the 
S.P.G. Although every British Embassy had had its Angli- 
can chaplain up until this time, yet there were many Britons 
in towns and cities without the ministrations of their church, 
thus making the diocese a necessity. 

One piece of attempted missionary work deserves men- 
tion. In 1856, there was begun the construction of a church 
at Constantinople, a thankoffering for the end of the Crimean 
War; but because it soon began to attract Moslems, and when 
ten of these were confirmed by the Bishop in 1864, the work 
had to be abandoned, so hostile did the authorities become. 

The great American Colleges in this area, at Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, and other places, have no official government 
recognition in these days, and no Christian teaching is possi- 
ble in any near-eastern land except Palestine. There are no 
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statistics available for this diocese, as to the number of mem- 
bers, etc., but there are seventy-nine church buildings, and 
eighty-two European clergy were serving in the area before 
the war. 


JERUSALEM 


Ons DIOCESE EMBRACES NOT THE HOLY CITY ALONE, BUT 
Anglican work in Palestine, Transjordania, Syria, part of 
Asia Minor, Irag, and Cyprus; and much of it covers the 
route of Imperial Airways to India and the East. The pass- 
ing of the Jerusalem Bishopric’s Act in 1841 empowered 
English bishops to consecrate non-British subjects as bishops 
for foreign countries, and the Right Reverend M. S. Alexan- 
der, a Christian Jew, became the first Anglican Bishop of 
Jerusalem, that city being then in the Turkish Empire. The 
Bishopric was established and endowed jointly by the Church 
of England and the Lutheran State Church of Prussia, an 
agreement which lasted until 1886, when the Church of Eng- 
land took sole control of the diocese. Upon Bishop Alexan- 
der’s death four years after his consecration, Samuel Gobat, 
a nominee of the Prussian king, was consecrated for Jerusa- 


lem in 1846. 
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The Bishop in Jerusalem is the representative of the 
whole Anglican Church, and takes his place with prelates of 
the Latin, Orthodox, Armenian, Syrian, Coptic, and Abyssin- 
ian Churches. 

The British, during the first world war, gave Palestine to 
the Arabs for their military help in Arabia, and also prom- 
ised it to the Jews as a post-war homeland. This occurred 
not so much from deliberate deception perhaps, as through 
a multiplication of negotiators during the war, no one of 
whom knew what the other was promising! But the Jewish 
population of Palestine, supported by the Balfour Declara- 
tion, has increased enormously since the War, growing from 
about 75,000 in 1918 to 399,807 in 1938. They are still far 
outnumbered by the Moslem Arabs, who number 895,161, 
while in between are the 111,794 European, Jewish, and 
Arab Christians, the fruit of missionary activity for the past 
one hundred years. It is this group which most likely holds 
the solution of the present grave difficulties. The League of 
Nations mandate, decreeing that “English, Arabic, and He- 
brew shall be the official languages of Palestine” symbolizes 
the three-fold tension that exists. 

Since Palestine is the only country in the Near East today 
where the government places no restriction on Christian edu- 
cation, the three Anglican Schools in Jerusalem, the Girl’s 
College (where the number of Moslem pupils has doubled in 
the last few years) St. George’s and Bishop Gobat Schools for 
Boys, assume importance beyond their size, exercising as 
they do on their mixed enrollment a marked influence for 
toleration. | 

A chaplain to the Bishop from the American Church has 
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served on the staff since 1924, and he also teaches in the Ar- 
menian Seminary, where future Christian leaders must be 
trained. ; | 

In the total area, there is a church population of 7500, of 
whom 2500 are non-Europeans. The work is done by twenty- 


eight clergy. 


IRAN 


» ae WAS FOUNDED AS THE DIOCESE OF PERSIA IN 1912, BUT 
in 1935 the name of both the state and the diocese was 
changed to Iran. Within the last two decades, Iran has 
changed from being ruled by local mullahs and priests to a 
vigorous national government which is both modern and pro- 
gressive. It is a land which is predominantly Moslem, and 
the Anglican Church claims only a tiny fraction, some 1500, 
of the 15,000,000 population. 

Pioneer work among the Moslems of Western Asia was 
done by Bishop French of Lahore, who resigned his see in 
1888 in order to spend the three remaining years of his life 
with these people, neglected so long by the Christian Church. 
Bishop Stuart of New Zealand likewise resigned his see in 
1895 to become a missionary to the Moslems of Persia. 
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The tremendous contemporary interest evinced in educa- 
tion is shown by the fact that while in 1922 there were but 
612 schools in the whole country, eight years later there were 
3643! Work with Moslems and Jews is necessarily slow, 
especially because of government strictures against Christian 
schools, for no foreigners are allowed to conduct primary 
schools; but a fine beginning was made in 1921, at Shiraz, 
and many converts from Islam are reported. Also, in the 
south, many of the younger Jews are becoming interested in 
Christianity, and not a few have been baptized. 

The Bishop and his three Iranian and seven European 
clergy held their first synod in 1936, and this was followed 
by a series of missions which brought encouraging results. 
In a land where national pride is growing by leaps and 
bounds, the pressing need is for a native clergy, so that all the 
handicaps of a Church staffed and supported by foreigners 
may be overcome. 


Conclusion 
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CONCLUSION 


ae THAT NOVEMBER DAY IN ABERDEEN, WHEN SAMUEL 
Seabury’s consecration gave America an episcopate, and 
there began the development of the Church of England into 
the Anglican Communion, one hundred and fifty-eight years 
have gone by. In this century and a half an Established 
Church, the sole authority of which resided in King and Par- 
liament, has grown to the world-wide. Anglican Communion, 
with nine self-governing provinces and twenty-eight single 
dioceses outside the British Isles, together with nine mis- 
sionary districts under the American Church. The total num- 
ber of Anglican dioceses now is three hundred and fourteen, 
the oldest being the see of Canterbury, founded 597, and the 
youngest, North Africa, established in 1936. There are 
some 37,000,000 baptized members. It might be inferred 
that the reason for this remarkable growth, lay in the support 
of the Church in the Colonies by the British Government as a 
kind of spiritual extension of itself. But a closer study shows 
clearly that although the Foreign Office and Parliament often 
did much to strengthen the Church in the possessions, yet 
there were long periods when missionary activity succeeded 
in the face of the oftentimes active hostility of the Crown’s 
ministers. | 

With the changing world-order in this century, it is inter- 
esting to note that to a large extent the Provinces and mis- 
sionary dioceses have outgrown their dependence on the 
Empire, for the churches are in growing measure staffed and 
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controlled by native leaders in the various countries. To the 
1940 Lambeth Conference, unfortunately postponed on ac- 
count of the war, among the more than four hundred bishops 
expected, were to be seven Chinese, three Japanese, three In- 
dian, four African, and one Maori. 

The many separate dioceses and self-governing provinces 
make up a fellowship of churches, which through the English 
and Scottish succession of bishops, and their common faith 
and order, makes them a part of the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. All the units are in communion with the 
see of Canterbury, since that is the most venerable, for the 
present Archbishop, William Temple is the 96th occupant 
of the See. This fellowship is not, as is the case in the 
Roman Catholic Church, held together by a Pope from whom 
flows all authority, but rather it is a federation of autonomous 
Churches with a common loyalty and faith. The Lambeth 
Conference, meeting every ten years, has no binding author- 
ity and does not issue encyclicals, but the Bishops meet to- 
gether every decade to take counsel for the welfare of the 
whole Communion. It is a modern expression of the ancient 
councils of the Church, outlawed by the Papacy in the fif- 
teenth century. 

The two distinguishing marks of the Anglican Faith are 
Authority and Freedom. But authority is not an infallibil- 
ity, resident either in an individual, or in synods, or even in 
the Lambeth Conference, since individuals and councils are 
both “created” things, and have erred in the past, and will 
doubtless do so again. The Bible plainly sets forth God’s 
appointed means for man’s deliverance and salvation through 
the Birth, Life, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of His 
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son Jesus Christ, and the Anglican Church teaches that all 
these are necessary to be believed. All else is secondary and 
a means to the supreme end which is the Salvation of man. 
There is then a wide freedom for research and for individual 
opinion on many secondary matters, a freedom which has 
borne rich fruit in Biblical research during the last one hun- 
dred years, a field in which the Anglican Church has done 
outstanding work. 

This freedom or comprehensiveness, which is a mark of 
the Anglican Fellowship, is not due to a lack of fundamental 
doctrine, which is contained explicitly in the Prayer Book, 
but to a belief that there may be a rather wide divergence of 
practice within the skeletal framework of primary beliefs. 
Anglicanism is committed to the faith that the terms Catholic 
and Protestant are not in fundamental opposition any more 
than St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Francis of Assisi were in 
unalterable disagreement; but that the true church is at once 
Catholic and Protestant, the two forming a synthesis. The 
faith of the Anglican Church may be fairly adequately 
summed up by the statements of the Chicago-Lambeth Quad- 
rilateral, 1888, which time and again have been offered as a 
basis for reunion negotiations. As the name suggests, there 
are four fundamentals of faith: Namely, The Holy Scriptures 
are the Word of God; The two Creeds, Apostles’ and Nicene, 
are the sufficient declaration of the Faith; Baptism and Holy 
Communion are vital and necessary sacraments; Episcopacy 
as adapted to the needs of various countries is the centre of 
Church government. Criticism on these points has been of- 
fered from two directions: From certain Protestants who wish 
to restate their Faith in terms other than those of the Creeds; 
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and from certain Greek Orthodox leaders who miss adequate 
treatment of the Church’s development through the centuries, 
and the growth of tradition. But Anglicanism believes that 
the Holy Spirit will guide believers in the right direction, not 
that He will give them an infallible blueprint worked out to 
the last details; and it believes too that an infallible authori- 
tarian church is ultimately incompatible with a free 
democracy. 

The spirit of toleration shown by Anglicans in the mis- 
sion field, tolerance without a compromising of the faith, is 
an essential for the united Christendom of future years, and 
this spirit has been demonstrated time and again when Angli- 
cans have dealt with other Christian bodies. An impressive 
record of relations with the natives of other lands has been 
built up, a record all the more impressive since the exploita- 
tion of natives in Mexico and South America has often been 
conducted with the active knowledge and consent of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

The English language used by the Church in all of its 
important centres is the most Catholic language of today. In 
the sixteenth century only four or five millions in England 
used it, but now about 270,000,000 of the peoples of the 
world use it as their native tongue, and probably another 
50,000,000 people use it as a second language. This means 
that between one-sixth and one-seventh of the total world 
population uses or understands the English language. Should 
Basic English with its eight hundred and fifty words ever 
become popular, it may well become a world language in fact. 

The renaissance of beauty in the architecture, liturgy, and 
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worship of many Protestant Churches during the present cen- 
tury has been very strongly influenced by Anglicanism, and 
without doubt, Protestants and Anglicans have a far better 
understanding of each others’ positions than they had four 
decades ago. The Catholic churches have kept their altars, 
and Protestantism is appreciating more and more that the 
center of any Christian unity must be an altar, and not a 
rostrum. 

The democratizing of the Church during the past century 
and a half has been of inestimable benefit, for Seabury’s con- 
secration began a new line of bishops who were not prelates 
or lords temporal, but commoners and constitutional bishops. 
The growth of synods in British colonies as well as in the 
United States, and the re-introduction of laymen into the 
councils of the Church paralleled the rise of democracy and 
the extension of the vote in the political world of the West. 

The Roman Catholic Church is as large as all the other 
Christian bodies put together, and the obvious weakness of 
the latter churches is their division. It is also one of the 
hopeful signs of this century that the trend towards divisive- 
ness has been stopped, and that the tide of reunion is coming 
in. In these movements to restore a divided Christendom, 
the Anglican Church has taken a notable part; and into the 
united church towards which we dimly grope, doubtless there 
must be poured many bright treasures held tenaciously by 
Anglicanism through the chaos of the Reformation, the ex- 
cesses of fanatical Protestants, and the perversions of infalli- 


ble Roman Catholics. 
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